led O'cr ina singic day. * 
"The morning dawns , and childishwey 
We knécl toask tha? all our work be 
Nor know the magnitude of our requ cst. 
At noon 50 strong, we are we fail lo pray, 
Nor kneci agam unnl the days 
» Drings forlure witht. and we pray, for reste 


The fatth we have inyouth makes u3 30 
Succes scems cagy, failure bula jest. 
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H DOO, the Chinese cook, sat on 
the fence and blinked and smiled 
serenely. ‘*Old man” Thompson, the 
nocturnal guardian of the brood mares, 
stood on the ground inside the paddock, 
fondling with loving hands a little two- 
weeks-old bay filly that accepted the 
caresses as if they were a part and parcel 
of her heritage. Ah Doo had finished 
his culinary labors and, arrayed in all the 
many-hued glory of Celestial grandeur, 
had tripped down through the garden, 
through the fig trees, and the grapevines 
and Sabbath morning’s sunshine, to feast 
his eyes on the infant prodigy which, by 
common consent, from the biggest 
vaquero to the smallest exercising boy, 
was declared to be the greatest filly ever bred at Rancho del Paso. 

It may be inferred that Ah Doo was not a horseman, and, indeed, 
such was the case; but that did not have a dampening effect on ‘old 
man” Thompson’s eloquence, because to him one human being of any 
kind always constitutes an audience extensive enough to be regaled with 
the lineage and personality of the little visitor who has the honor of 
being eldest and only daughter of the famous Firenzi. Ah Doo, more- 
over, from his very ignorance may have been peculiarly acceptable, in that 
he was unable to contradict certain statements which might have been 
demurred to by an expert. 

‘‘ Now, d’yez moind me, Doo ?” said the ancient one. ‘‘ There niver wuz 
her aqual betune the green grass an’ the blue sky. Shure it’s over the 
paddock fince she do be thryin’ to lep ivery marnin’ whin she starts to 
sachez around. Arrah! the ould mare herself do be breakin’ her own heart 
thryin’ to kape up wid her. Look at the lingth she have betwixt the hip an’ 
the hock! Mortial man niver see the like.” 

‘*She ketch um heap plenty hock,” murmured Ah Doo, somewhat irrel- 
evantly. 

‘*Now, how much would yez be thinkin’ she’d bring whin we takes her 
to New York in the spring ?” inquired the old man anxiously ; for on this 
point the veteran has ideas that take rank with the resources of a Midas. 

The Celestial hesitated, and it may have been that the shadow of a 
smile flitted over his otherwise blank countenance when he said half 
doubtingly : 

‘«Plaps fifty—mebbe hundled dollee.” 

It is to be regretted that the incidents immediately following this 
announcement might be regarded as derogatory to the peace and quiet of 
a Western Sabbath, but then wherefore all this talk ? Is it not enough to 
state that, with exceeding celerity, Ah Doo passed again up through the 
garden with its fig trees and sunshine, leaving a goodly portion of his silken, 
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peacock-hued blouse on the fence, and buffeting the atmosphere with 
unique Chinese swear words not for Christian ears nor understanding. 
‘«Praise be to God!” ejaculated the old man, as soon as he had 
recovered his equanimity. ‘‘It’s ruined the counthry is entirely, whin 
ivery haythen Chinee goes around controverting the golden precepts in 
truth, an’ flyin’ in the face iv Providence. It’s twinty thousand dollars 
she'll bring—divil a cint less ; an’ maybe thirty, if toimes looks up.” 


I do not know any better manner by which to introduce the subject of 
the great California thoroughbred breeding ranches than through the 
medium of this little daughter of Salvator and Firenzi; for by right of her 
royal lineage she occupies a position in the equine world that is regarded 
with interest, not only among practical turfmen but by all those who love 
to contemplate the highest type of thoroughbred excellence. If she prove 
herself to be only half so great as either of her parents, she will be high 
class ; for who does not know of the world-renowned Salvator—the horse 
of a century—that ran a mile in 1:35$ and carried an impost of 127 
pounds to victory in the Suburban Handicap? He it was that defeated 
the mighty Tenny and stamped himself one of the most impressive race 
horses that ever graced the American turf. Likewise is it unnecessary to 
refer to the achievements of the daughter of Glenelg and Florida? of 
her years of supremacy and her justly-earned title of Queen of the Turf ? 
How she won the Jerome Stakes, the Monmouth Cup, the Twin City 
Handicap, the Champion Stakes, and a legion of other classic events, 
retiring with the world’s record for a mile and a half! Suffice it to say 
that Salvator and Firenzi, during their joint turf careers, earned for their 
fortunate owner the enormous sum of $224,091. 

So much, then, for the daughter of Salvator and Firenzi; and old 
Thompson was not far out when he remarked confidentially, ‘+I calls her 
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the Princess Infanta, bekase her father wuz a king an’ her mother a 
queen.” 

Although part of the boundary of Rancho del Paso lies just outside 
the limits of the city of Sacramento, it is about nine miles to ‘*the 
bottom” where the thoroughbreds are kept. The drive is a pleasant one, 
over rolling hills, and the road private a good part of the way, between 
immense areas of growing grain alternating with open woodlands. The 
visitor is treated to a beautiful view from the crest of the hill which over- 
looks buildings, fields, orchards, paddocks, and hundreds of highly bred 
horses, young and old, on every side. It is not by any means an easy 
matter to give an adequate description of this ranch covering, as it does, 
forty-eight thousand acres of land, stretching from both banks of the 
American river as far as the eye can see. Nor of its wheat fields; its 
heads of cattle ; of the immense bands of trotting-bred horses that roam 
at will over its plains ; of the famous sires that hold court there, and of 
the highly bred matrons luxuriating in its choice pastures. In short it 
would be to describe the largest establishment of the kind east or west 
of the Rockies. The stallions of Del Paso at present are seventeen in 
number. They include imported Kyrle Daly, sire of the flying Eclipse, 
Candelabra, Sobrante and many other cracks; not to speak of Joe Daniels 
whose name recalls reminiscences of the gala days of old time racing, 
with attendant recollections of Ten Broeck, Norfolk, True Blue and Katie 
Pease, whose victories marked an era perhaps most beneficial to the best 
interests of the turf. 

Here are old Milner whose daughter, Marigold, ran the fastest four miles 
ever covered by a mare ; Alexander, a full brother of the famous Foxhall ; 
Fitz James, whose performances on the turf are comparatively fresh in the 
memories of race-goers; Ben-Ali, winner of the Kentucky Derby in 1886; 
Imported Midlothian, sire of Sir Walter, the banner three-year-old of the 
year, whose winnings foot up to $41,326; Torso, who won $23,000 as a 
three-year-old for the late W. L. Scott ; Tyrant, the sensational winner 
of the Withers and Belmont stakes; Preston Pans, an imported son of 
Prince Charlie; Imported Darebin; Imported Sir Modred, whose sons 
and daughters are probably attracting more attention at the present time 
than those of any other sire ; Maxim, also a production of the antipodes ; St. 
Andrew,ason of St. Simon ; Calvados, a black son of Galopin. Then in the 
very last box-stall, the visitor is introduced to the mighty Salvator. 

With so much material on which to make comment, it would be 
almost impossible in the course of a brief article to deal with each individ- 
ual to any considerable length ; but one would hardly be excused for passing 
lightly over such as Sir Modred, Salvator and Midlothian. 

Perhaps the best way to describe Salvator would be to say he is just 
Salvator ; for it is impossible to compare him with any other thoroughbred 
east or west of the Rockies. This assertion, however, is not made in any 
spirit of criticism, nor te draw derogatory comparisons. But Salvator has a 
personality of his own, which might be well described in Superintendent 
Mackey’s own words when asked what he thought of Ormonde: ‘ He is 
a wonderful horse,” said he to me, ‘‘and he is not like any other horse 
I have seen.” 

It might not be out of place to relate a little anecdote showing how 
Salvator impresses a horseman. Not long ago Mr. D. T. Pulsifer, the 
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owner of Tenny, journeyed out to the Pacific coast and during his stay 
paid a visit to the famous rival of the ‘+ Little Swayback,” as Tenny is 
called. In company with him was Mr. Murphy, better known in sporting 
circles as ‘‘Plunger Murphy,” the latter having placed several thousand 
dollars on Tenny in his big match with Salvator. Murphy had never seen 
Salvator till his visit to California. He walked into the stall and examined 
the son of Prince Charlie silently and critically as becomes an expert, then 
he turned to Mr. Pulsifer and said in a pitying tone : 

‘«So that’s the horse, Dave, you matched Tenny against for $10,000 ?” 

‘«That’s the horse,” retorted Pulsifer. 

‘* Well,” continued Murphy, ‘‘if I had seen only Salvator’s picture, | 
would not have bet counterfeit money on your horse.” 

Sir Modred has never been 
east of the mountains, as 
he came to the Rancho direct 
from Australia, and for that 
reason a de- scription of him 
may bein order. He isa rich bay 
horse with black points and star, 
standing 15:3 hands high and 
perfectly pro- portioned. His 
head beau- tifully shaped, 
with great breadth be- 
tween the eyes and a powerful 
jaw tapering to the muzzle. The 
eyes are large and full of fire, 
the ears deli- cate ,well placed 
and pointed. The head is not 
set on the neck as well as it 
might be and, although the 
latter is sym- metrical, it is 
not by any means an ideal 
one for a thor- oughbred  stal- 
lion; but from the point of the 
wethers along the line of the 
back and from Den ae the shoulder to 
the tiny white spot on his heel, 
Sir Modred is a A VAQUERO, (FROM A SKETCH FROM LIFE MADE horse that 
would stand the most search- 
ing criticism in any country. His driving power is extraordinary and 
the straight hind leg is in itself an assurance of the extreme speed 
which he transmits to his sons and daughters, added to which he has im- 
mense depth through the heart and great length from the point of the hip 
to the hock. 

Sir Modred is perhaps the most showy horse at Del Paso and receives 
much of the admiration of visitors; but the stranger undertakes a 
pretty difficult task when he endeavors to discover which is the favorite 
with the men who take care of them, since all have some idol at whose 
shrine they worship. Old Murphy, who has grown gray-headed on the 
turf, will take you aside and assure you that little Midlothian has no peer, 
whilst ‘‘Australian Jimmy” will argue that Maxim is the only horse worth 
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looking at in America. Mike will advance long and self-convincing argu- 
ments in Salvator’s favor ; and James McDonald, the head groom, of whom it 
can be truthfully said there is no better horseman, perhaps divides his affec- 
tions between Sir Modred and Torso. If one endeavors to controvert any 
of these opinions, he must indeed be an expert in horse lore, else he will go 
away firmly convinced that there is much to learn. 

The stud barns at Rancho del Paso are built in the style of the con- 
ventional racing stable, on a plot of rising ground about two hundred 
yards from the dwelling cottages and boarding house. You can stand 
before Salvator’s stall and look away over the rich valley of the river till 
the eye rests on the distant foot hills, backed up in turn by the thin blue 
line of the big mountains almost indistinguishable and blended into the 
heavens. Here it was that the ‘‘ forty-niner ” luxuriated and stamped upon 
the early history of the State his unique personality. It was from those 
frowning cafions that Joaquin Miller garnered his inspirations and wove 
them into song; in these foot hills that Bret Harte laid the scene of 
‘* Roaring Camp,” and gleaned the pathos and vivid portrayals that gar- 
nish such tales as ‘‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” or ‘‘ M’liss,” and invested 
‘«Tennessee’s Partner” with a dog-like affection for his friend, that made 
him lovable despite his vices. 

If the eye could pierce the chain of hills and follow the winding of 
the railroad in its serpentine turnings up the mountain side one would see 
‘*Dutch Flat,” ‘* Blue Cafion,” ‘‘ Emigrant Gap,” and other places famous 
in the annals of pioneer history. It was here that Charles Reed, the 
famous turfman, the man who ‘‘ makes his own songs and sings them,” 
and who electrified every one a few years ago by giving $100,000 for St. 
Blaise, endeavored to lay a foundation for his fortunes by prospecting, but, 
as the story goes, Mr. Reed found the pick and shovel uncongenial 
companions, and journeyed on foot to Sacramento where, after a pro- 
tracted struggle with the fickle goddess, he scraped together a few thou- 
sand dollars and wended his way back to the land of the rising sun. 

Amidst those foot hills it is told how Jim Keene herded sheep in the 
early days and didn’t go crazy either, because there is a superstition that 
nearly every man who goes out with a big drove of sheep and lives a lonely 
life in the society of the coyotes eventually goes crazy ; so at least I have 
been assured by those that know best. But Jim Keene did not, as witness 
his gigantic operations in Wall street, his desperate financial encounters 
with Jay Gould, his loss of a colossal fortune, his uphill battle till he re- 
gained it, and his present ownership of the most formidable racing stable 
in the country, not to mention the old days when he was proud owner of 
the mighty Foxhall which he sent across the ocean to show his heels to 
the doughty equine champions of Europe, sustaining in distant lands the 
honor uf old Kentucky. 

From the stud barns, also, one gets an admirable view of the brood 
mare paddocks that stretch away in the distance to the full length of the 
little valley. You can see Firenzi and her daughter, and in the same en- 
closure is old Florida, now the proud grandmother of the Princess Infanta. 
This year she has a daughter of Sir Modred by her side. In the next 
paddock is Salina, dam of Salvator ; and the old daughter of Lexington 
carries her years well. Then there is Graciosa with a lusty son of Maxim ; 
Miss Woodford, the queen of the turf in her day; Old Maud Hampton, 
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dam of the mighty Ban Fox ; Electric, dam of Hidalgo ; and Fitz James, 
Flavina, Easter, Gloriana, Mentmore Lass, Corinne, Waif, Fedalma, 
Regret, Music, Lou Lanier, Blithesome, Pandora, Vandalite—but 
why continue the list? There are so many celebrities among the mares at 
Rancho del Paso that, as the veteran Joseph Cairn Simpson once said, 
‘*T could shoot off a gun anywhere and could not fail to hit one.” But a 
general idea may be given by the fact that, last spring in New York, one 
hundred and forty-seven yearlings were sold under the hammer, of which 
twenty-six were Sir Modred'’s, twenty-five the get of Darebin, fifteen by 
Salvator, thirteen by Hidalgo, twelve by Kyrle Daly, eleven by Tyrant, 
ten by Ben Ali, eight by Joe Daniels, six by Midlothian, four by Alexan- 
der, five by John Happy and three by St. Blaise. To give an idea of 
the immense amounts it is possible for the progeny of a thoroughbred to 
win, I might mention, for instance, a few of the get of Sir Modred: Tour- 
nament ‘earned $104,272; Sir John, $31,000; Sir Mathew over $35,000 ; 
and Dr. Hasbrouck, who is still regarded as the fastest sprinter in the East, 
over $50,000. 

At Rancho del Paso everything is perfectly systematized. Not so many 
years ago it was only a sheep ranch, but under the skillful management of 
Mr. John Mackey it has progressed to its present state of excellence. To 
the tyro, one can imagine no finer lesson on the horse and all that pertains 
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to him than a walk round the paddocks at Del Paso with the veteran; for 
here is the ‘‘open sesame,” the veritable walking volume on the whole 
subject of horse-craft. To-day he has a perfect establishment, and the 
knowledge and experience of a thorough savant. The uninitiated can 
hardly imagine what resources of organization, of observation, of decision 
and of courage this work calls for. Only those who have been with the 
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REDLIGHT, A FAMOUS QUARTER HORSE, 


thoroughbreds, and who have undertaken these responsibilities, can appre- 
ciate the constant thought and unceasing anxiety which fall to the lot of 
a man in Mr. Mackey’s position. 

Unless it be something out of the ordinary, it is not necessary to go 
off the ranch to have anything done that may be needful. The veterinary 
surgeon, Dr. McCollum, is retained by the year. There isa blacksmith shop 
and it is presided over by Wheeler, the man who shod Salvator for many 
of his great races. A large force of carpenters live on the ranch, and 
is kept constantly employed in building new barns and renovating old 
ones. Nearly everything consumed, including fruit, vegetables, meat, bread- 
stuffs, is produced on the ranch. The number of hands usually fed 
may be estimated from the fact that the ranch butcher kills three and some- 
times four beeves a week to supply the demand. The greater portion of 
the men are employed about the horses, for the farming operations 
are limited, most of the grain and hay land being rented out on shares, 
the ranchers returning one-fourth of the crop in payment for the land. 

It would be an easy matter to write a great deal about the trotters at 
Del Paso—about Algona, sire of Flying Jib, and Albert W., sire of Little 
Albert, of old Echo, and the corps of drivers that are engaged in educating 
the young trotters and driving horses from sun up to sun down; but I am 
writing of the thoroughbred now and must needs defer the California 
trotter to some other time. 

Rancho del Paso, however, is only one of the many ranches of 
the far West. It is the largest, consequently its precedence. Next in 
point of general importance comes that of Mr. Theodore Winters, 
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which, although situated near Reno, is always numbered amongst 
the racing and breeding ranches of the coast. Mr. Winters hardly needs 
an introduction to sport-loving Americans, for is he not the owner of 
Marian, the greatest brood mare of all time? And among the notable 
events of turf history, none command more attention than the remarkable 
performances of Emperor of Norfolk, The Czar, El] Rio Rey, Yo Tambien, 
King of Norfolk, and other famous racers that may claim the Winters’ ranch 
as their birthplace. Interesting is the story of how this pioneer turfman 
journeyed eastward across the plains in 1864, to purchase Norfolk, one of 
the best sons of the mighty Lexington. He is a man of few words, kindly 
at heart though unbending in manner, and so it was that when Mr. Alex- 
ander priced him at $15,000, Mr. Winters said shortly, ‘‘ I'll take him.” 
As the story goes, however, next morning when the Californian came 
for his horse, Mr. Alexander said, ‘‘ I made a mistake yesterday when I 
priced Norfolk to you. He will cost you one dollar more now, for I have 
always said that I would sell a son of Lexington for more money than I 
gave for him.” ‘* Well,” said Mr. Winters turning on his heel, ‘‘I bid 
you good day, Mr. Alexander; for I won't take the horse.” Nor would 
he have done so had not a friend who was with him smoothed 
matters over and paid the extra dollar. It is said of Mr. Winters that, 
whenever a horse of his is in a race where the other contestants withdraw, 
he invariably refuses to take the money fora ‘‘ walk-over.” He has little 
use for stakes or purses that can be won without a battle. 

Speaking of Norfolk reminds me of a story which will be interesting. 
A few years before Norfolk died he was taken sick and did not get on his 
feet for over six weeks. Everything that science or money could do was 
done for the old hero but without avail, and finally it was decided 
that he was a burden to himself and should be put out of his misery. 
The next thing was to induce some one to fire the fatal shot ; for 
none of the men and boys on the ranch could be prevailed on to do so, 
owing to their great attachment for the famous old racer. Along in the 
afternoon, however, a man working on an adjoining ranch drove by and 
Mr. Winters accosted him : 

‘«Say, do you want to make twenty dollars ?” 

How ?” inquired the stranger. 

‘«T have a horse down here that is dying and I want some one to shoot 
him in order to put him out of his misery,” retorted Mr. Winters. 

‘‘Well, that’s pretty easily earned money, so give me a rifle and I will 
make a short job of it.” 

A rifle was given the man and Mr. Winters retired to the house so 
that he might not be present at the death of his favorite ; but a few mo- 
ments afterward there came a knock at the door, and when it was opened 
there stood the erstwhile executioner with the twenty dollar gold piece in 
one hand and the rifle in the other. ‘‘I brought you back your money and 
gun, Mr. Winters,” he explained. ‘‘Why, that there horse is old Nor- 
folk, and you ain’t got money enough to pay me to shoot him.” So Nor- 
folk’s life was spared and, strange to say, his subsequent recovery was 
rapid, and he lived to sire his greatest son. 

Mr. Charles Trevathan, one of the judges at the Bay District, told me 
a very amusing story of his first visit to the Winters ranch. He was then 
sporting editor of the San Francisco Examiner and went there in the 
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interest of his paper. Mr. Winters greeted him cordially, entertained 
him hospitably, but when bed time came the host said: ‘‘I'm sorry, 
Trevathan, but you will have to sleep in the stable,” then he bade him 
good night and left him. The sporting editor was somewhat taken aback ; 
but, resolving to make the best of it, asked one of the men to show him 
a comfortable place in which to pass the night. Judge his surprise when 
he was escorted to a room over old Norfolk's stall, elegantly furnished, 
embellished with works of art and supplied with the best current liter- 
ature of the day. 

A resume of California ranches and racing would be in no wise com- 
plete without mention of Colonel Harry I. Thornton, late President of the 
Blood Horse Association ; for no one has done more to further the best 
interests of the turf, nor spent more time and money to foster those 
things which commend the sport to gentlemen as a means of attractive 
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and honorable recreation. The colonel is about the last one in the world 
who would admit that he was a successful breeder, for, unlike most horse- 
men, he thinks every one’s horses are superior to his own; still the list of 
well-known racers that have gone forth to do him honor is a long one and, 
relatively speaking, a great deal better than the majority of establishments 
can boast of. For instance, there was the record-breaking Guido-Dare, the 
sensational two-year-old, so unfortunate this season as a three-year-old, 
when young Charles Fair brought him East to win the American Derby ; 
Sobrante, that raced in the colonel’s own colors—one of the fastest 
sprinters ever seen on the coast, for did he not cast dust in the face of the 
flying Geraldine in her palmiest days? Castro, a son of Sobrante, who 
captured the ‘‘ Racine” and other stakes ; El Rayo, Topgallant, Steadfast, 
Seaside, Martinet, Bordeaux, and many others of note. 

Imported Mariner and Sobrante are the stallions from which Colonel 
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Thornton is now breeding, and with such a choice collection of mares as 
comprise his stud, they can hardly fail to give a good account of themselves. 
For some years past, owing to the demands of an extensive business, 
the Colonel's colors have not been seen on the 
turf, but I venture to predict that the yellow 
and black jacket will ere long be to the fore. 
Last summer he was showing me a very prom- 
ising youngster—a full brother to Dare—that 
trotted along beside old Carrie C. Will you 
sell him too, Colonel ?” I asked. He considered 
a moment or two, looking the colt carefully over, 
and then his eye brightened as he said in his 
characteristic way, ‘‘ No sir, by the gods, I'll 
race him myself.” People on all sides are shout- 
ing for turf reform. We need men of Colonel 
Thornton’s stamp to race their own horses and 
iki a cca there will be no need of reforms or reformers. 

When Ormonde was offered for sale the turf world was all agog to see 
who would purchase the horse that John Porter, England’s most noted 
trainer, said ‘‘ was the finest race horse that ever lived ;” the horse that 
was brought out in a season of giants and contended with such as 
Minting, Bendigo and The Bard—all horses that will certainly go down 
in history—but Ormonde, to use the patois of the stable, ‘‘ran over them 
looking for a race horse.” And when the price asked was so large that the 
big buyers of the world stood back and hesitated, Mr. William O’Brien 
Macdonough, a young Californian, paid without cavil the largest sum ever 
asked for a thoroughbred and placed him at the head of his stud at Menlo 
Park, near San Francisco. Not only did he do that, but in order that 
this horse should be mated as befitted his importance, he purchased a band 
of the most select mares in England. The sensational purchase of 
Ormonde and his history have been ventilated so freely by the 
newspapers throughout the country that it would be superfluous to 
reiterate the facts in this place. It all goes to show, however, what 
colossal strides California is taking towards becoming the home of 
the American thoroughbred of the future. Mr. Macdonough is also an 
active racing man and had two strings out last season. Only a few weeks 
ago he purchased the running qualities of young Fair’s entire stable, so it 
is to be presumed that next summer will see his horses competing in most 
of the big stakes of the metropolitan tracks. 

Palo Alto, so famous for its trotters during the lifetime of the late 
Senator Stanford, has also given many notable performers to the running 
turf, as witness the doings of Racine, Flambeau, Flirtation, Cadmus, 
Fidelia and others. Nearly all, if not indeed all, of the Palo Alto cracks 
have raced in the popular colors of Mr. Thomas H. Williams, President 
of the Blood Horse Association, whose stable this year headed the list of 
winners at Saratoga. Just exactly what Mrs. Stanford will do in regard 
to continuing the breeding of thoroughbreds is not definitely known, but 
most people imagine she will retain some of the best mares and sell their 
progeny as yearlings. 

I can not imagine a more delightful journey for the winter visitor to 
San Francisco than a trip out to the Bay District track. After one has 
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left the piercing winds of Lake Michigan playing hide-and-seek amongst 
the altitudinous buildings of the World’s Fair city, and turned westward, 
crossing the limitless desert with its alkali dust and coyotes, and after one 
has climbed the sides of the big mountains on a railroad protected by 
snow sheds for the greater portion of the distance, it certainly is a reve- 
lation to be greeted bya blue sky and asummer’s sun as you near the shores 
of the Pacific. All this is good enough, but if one wishes to become 
fully impressed with the advantages of the glorious climate, a pilgrimage 
to Bay District is imperative. A cable car will take the visitor from his 
hotel to the entrance of Golden Gate Park and from that point almost 
to the gates of the track, the way is amidst a veritable wilderness of 
tropical shrubs and flowers. If one is a naturalist he will be delighted 
with the varieties of California game birds that can be seen feeding here 
and there in flocks, and the merry crowds that pass and repass along the 
drives and walks almost persuade one that he has only been dreaming 
about winter, and that no such thing really exists. 

From the summit of the hill may be seen the red cliffs that form the 
‘‘Golden Gate,” standing out in bold relief from the blue line that blends 
into hazy grays away in the distance till sky and water become one, whilst 
immediately beneath him the fences of the race-track look like the chalk 
lines that mark out a tennis ground, lying under the shadow of the big hill 
surmounted by the white cross. If the traveler wishes his blood to tingle 
with the excitement of a contest, let him enter the enclosure, and he will find 
little cause to complain of a poor afternoon’s sport ; for on the programme 
he will find the names of President Williams, Hon. M. F. Tarpey, Naglee 
Burke, the Appelby brothers, Dan Miller, R. Porter Ashe, Senator Rose, 
of California, and Senator Thompson, of Nevada, Matthew D. Storn, 
owner of Marigold, W. O’Brien Macdonough, owner of Ormonde, Simeon 
Reed, the Los Angeles millionaire, who has just started a big breeding 
establishment near that city, George Van Gordon, the Owen brothers, — 
in fact, the list might be 
extended indefinitely, but 
surely such names as 
given above are in them- 
selves a guarantee of the 
manner in which the sport 
is conducted. 

Scattered throughout 
California are many beau- 
tiful and picturesque race- 
courses. I think the track 
at Fresno, with its palm 
trees, flower beds and 
natural loveliness, is the 
prettiest resort in Am- 
erica. Then Stockton has 
a very fast track, as have 
Sacramento and Los An- 
geles, on all of which are held very enjoyable meetings during the autumn 
months. 

As far as naming horses is concerned, I think the Western turfmen set 
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a laudable example to their Eastern brethren. Rarely in the racing 
programmes of the Golden State does one find the Dobbinses and 
Beanseys of the East, not to mention the long list of ward politicians 
and others of that class, who through the medium of the stud book or turf 
guide, hope to saddle on posterity reminiscences of a doubtful personality. 

The man who dubbs a throughbred ‘‘ Alderman Mullrooney” might be 
gdod enough in his way, but one would hardly be surprised if he did not 
love the beautiful or refined things of life, or disappointed if he did not 
found a race of philosophers. A name costs nothing, so if an owner have 
not originality enough to find a suitable name, he should get some friend 
who has and pay this cheap, yet withal graceful, tribute to good taste. 
Westerners have given many beautiful names to the turf.—recall Los An- 
geles, Santa Anita, Charmion, Gonzales, Santiago, Esperanza, Volante, 
El Rayo, Fidelia, Sobrante, Raindrop, Hidalgo, Salvator, Firenzi, Pasa- 
dena, Geraldine, El] Rio Rey, Yo Tambien—a great many of them being 
adaptions from the Spanish. Some of the horses, too, are very aptly 
named ; for instance, Quarterstaff is a son of Friar Tuck ; Topgallant and 
Seaside, a son and daughter respectively of Mariner ; E] Rayo, which sig. 
nifies the lightning, had Sunlit for a mother; Flirtation is a daughter of 
Flirt ; Solitude,a daughter of Altitude ; Currency, by Greenback, and so on. 

Much has been said and written recently anent the decadence of the 
turf, and indeed many of the opinions advanced form subject matter for 
thoughtful reflection. From an Eastern standpoint, however, this is 
hardly the place to discuss the question, for the. present article is devoted 
to the West, and it can be truthfully said that no fears need be enter- 
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tained for the thoroughbred interests beyond the mountains or anywhere 
else, for that matter, where the sport is patronized and guarded by gen- 
tlemen who make other matters subservient to a genuine love for the 
contests which demonstrate equine supremacy. The Pacific Coast Blood 
Horse Association, the leading organization in California, is singularly 
fortunate in this respect, being controlled by racing men of the highest 
type—men of character, family connections and large fortune. In looking 
over a past directorate I find the names of Colonel Harry I. Thornton, 
a leading and honored member of the San Francisco bar, as well asa 
large breeder and enthusiastic racing man ; Ariel Lathrop, brother-in-law 
of the late Governor Stanford, and for years general manager of the 
Palo Alto Farm; Major Rathbone, consul-general to Paris under Cleve- 
land’s first administration ; James B. Haggin, Theodore Winters and 
others of that rank, and although many of them have dropped out of the 
active conduct of affairs, they still manifest much interest in the welfare 
of the club. At the present time the directors are mostly young men, 
with Mr. Thomas H. Williams as their president ; and amongst those on 
the board are Messrs. Adolph Spreckles, General Brown, State Harbor 
Commissioner ; Charles Weiland, Naglee Burke and James Quinlan, all of 
whom are business men in the city of San Francisco or its vicinity. The 
enthusiasm manifested is well illustrated in the fact that during the past 
summer over $50,000 was expended on the track and its appointments, 
including the laying out of a steeplechase course, building of a club 
house, new saddling paddocks and other such improvements as are 
essential to high class racing. 

With good, true and competent men at the helm, racing will ever be 
popular, and receive its full share of public patronage; for by doing their 
duty honestly and fearlessly, the purity of the turf can be maintained 
beyond cavil and this is, in a word, the policy of the Blood Horse 
Association. 

Arthur Bennett. 


SOBRANTE. 


A PURPLE RHODODENDRON. 


By the author of ‘‘ A Mountain Europa.” 


The purple rhododendron is rare. Up in the Gap here, Bee Rock, 
hung out over Roaring Fork, blossoms with it—as a gray cloud purples 
with the sunrise. This rock was tossed lightly on edge, when the earth 
was young, and stands vertical. To get the flowers, you climb the mount- 
ain to one side, and balancing on the rock’s thin edge, slip down by roots 
and past rattlesnake dens, till you hang out over the water and reach for 
them. To avoid snakes, it is best to go when it is cool, at daybreak. 

I know but one other place in this southwest corner of Virginia where 
there is another bush of purple rhododendron, and one bush only is there. 
This hangs at the throat of a peak not far away, whose ageless gray head 
is bent over a ravine that sinks like a spear thrust into the side of the 
mountain. Swept only by high wind and eagle wings as this is, I yet knew 
one man foolhardy enough to climb to it for a flower. He brought one 
blossom down: and to this day I do not know that it was not the act of a 
coward ; yes, though Grayson did it, actually smiling all the way from 
peak to ravine, and though he was my first friend—best loved then and 
since. I believe he was the strangest man I have ever known, and I say 
this with thought ; for his eccentricities were sincere. In all he did, 
however, I can not remember having even suspected anything theatrical 
but once. 

We were all Virginians or Kentuckians at the Gap and Grayson was a 
Virginian. You might have guessed that he was a Southerner from his 
voice and from the way he spoke of women—but no more. Otherwise he 
might have been Armenian or Moor, except for his color, which was about 
the only racial characteristic he had. He had been educated abroad and, 
after the English habit, had traveled everywhere. And yet I can imagine 
no more lonely way between the eternities than the path Grayson trod 
alone. 

He came to the Gap in the early days and just why he came I never 
knew. He had studied the iron question a long time he told me, and 
what I thought reckless speculation was, it seems, deliberate judgment to 
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him. His money ‘‘in the dirt,” as the phrase was, Grayson got him a 
horse and rode the hills and waited. He was intimate with nobody. 
Occasionally he would play poker with us and sometimes he drank a good 
deal, but liquor never loosed his tongue. At poker his face told as little 
as the back of his cards and he won more than admiration—even from the 
Kentuckians, who are artists at the game ; but the money went from a free 
hand and, after a diversion like this, he was apt to be moody and to keep 
more to himself than ever. Every fortnight or two he would disappear, 
always over Sunday. In three or four days he would turn up again, 
black with brooding, and then he was the last man to leave the card 
table or he kept away from it altogether. Where he went nobody knew ; 
and he was not the man anybody would question. 

One night two of us Kentuckians were sitting in the club, and from a 
home paper I read aloud the rumored engagement of*a girl we both knew 

who was famous for beauty in the Bluegrass, as was her mother before 
her and the mother before her—to an unnamed Virginian, Grayson sat 
near smoking a pipe ; and when I read the girl’s name, I saw him take the 
meerschaum from his lips, and I felt his eyes on me. It was a mystery 
how, but I knew at once that Grayson was the man. He sought me out 
after that and seemed to want to make friends. I was willing, or rather 
he made me more than willing; for he was irresistible to me, as I 
imagine he would have been to anybody. We got to walking together 
and riding together at night and we were soon rather intimate ; but for 
a long time he never so much as spoke the girl’s name. Indeed, he 
kept away from the Bluegrass for nearly two months; but, when he 
did go, he stayed a fortnight. 

This time he came for me as soon as he got back to the Gap. It was 
just before midnight, and we went as usual back of Imboden Hill, through 
moon-dappled beeches, and Grayson turned off into the woods where there 
was no path, both of us silent. ‘We rode through tremulous, shining 
leaves—Grayson’s horse choosing a way for himself—and, threshing 
through a patch of high, strong weeds, we circled past an amphitheatre of 
deadened trees whose crooked arms were tossed out into the moonlight, 
and halted on the spur. The moon was poised over Morris’ farm ; South 
Fork was shininy under us like a loop of gold, the mountains lay about in 
tranquil heaps and the moon-mist rose luminous between them. There 
Grayson turned to me with an eager light in his eyes that I had never 
seen beforé. 

‘What a new beauty all this has to-night!” he said, and then ‘I told 
her about you, and she said that she used to know you—well.” I was glad 
my face was in shadow—I'could hardly keep back a brutal laugh— 
and Grayson, unseeing, went on to speak of her as I had never heard 
man speak of woman. In the end, he said that she had just promised to 
be his wife. I answered nothing. Other men, I knew, had said that 
with the same right perhaps and had gone from her to go back no more. 
And I was one of them. Grayson had met her at White Sulphur five 
years before and had loved her ever since. She had known it from the 
first, he said, and I guessed then what was going to happen to him. I 
marvelled, listening to the man, for it was the star of constancy in her 
white soul that was most lustrous to him—and while I wondered, the 
marvel became a commonplace. Did not every lover think his loved one 
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exempt from the frailty that names other women? There is no ideal of 
faith or of purity that does not live in countless women to-day. I believe 
that ; but could I not recall one friend who walked with Divinity through 
pine woods for one immortal spring, and who, being sick to death, was 
quite finished—learning her at last? Did I not know lovers who believed 
sacred to themselves in the name of love, lips that had been given to many 
another without it? And now did I not know—but I knew too much, 
and to Grayson I said nothing. 

That spring the ‘‘boom” came. Grayson’s property quadrupled in 
value and quadrupled again. I was his lawyer and I plead with him to 
sell, but Grayson laughed. He was not speculating; he had invested on 
judgment ; he would sell only at a certain figure. The figure was actually 
reached and Grayson let half go. The boom fell and Grayson took the 
tumble with a jest. _ It would come again in the autumn, he said, and he 
went off to meet the girl at White Sulphur. 

I worked right hard that summer but I missed him and [ surely was 
glad when he came back. Something was wrong; I saw it at once. He 
did not mention her name and for a while he avoided even me. I sought 
him then and gradually I got him into our old habit of walking up into the 
Gap and of sitting out after supper on a big rock in the valley, listening 
to the run of the river and watching the afterglow over the Cumberland, 
the moon rise over Wallen’s Ridge and the stars come out. Waiting for 
him to speak I learned for the first time then another secret of his 
wretched melancholy. It was the hopelessness of that time, perhaps, that 
disclosed it. Grayson had lost the faith of his childhood. Most men do 
that at one time or other, but Grayson had no business, no profession, 
no art in which to find relief. Indeed there was but one substitute pos- 
sible and that came like a gift straight from the God whom he denied. 
Love came and Graysen’s idealsof love, as of everything else, were morbid 
and quixotic. He believed that he owed it to the woman he should marry 
never to have loved another. He had loved but one woman, he said, and 
he should love but one. I believed him then literally when he said that 
his love for the girl in Kentucky was his religion now—the only anchor 
left him in his sea of troubles, the only star that gave any guiding light. 
Without this love what then ? : 

I had a strong impulse to ask him, but Grayson shivered, as though 
he divined my thought, and, in some relentless way, our talk drifted to 
the question of suicide. I was not surprised that he rather defended it. 
Neither of us said anything new, only I did not like the way he talked. 
He was too deliberate, too serious, as though he were really facing a 
possible fact. He had no religious scruples, he said, no family ties ; he 
had nothing to do with bringing himself into life ; why—if it was not worth 
living, not bearable—why should he not end it? He gave the usual 
authority, and I gave the usual answer. Religion aside, if we did not 
know that we were here for some purpose, we did not know that we were 
not ; and here we were any way and our duty was plain. Desertion was 
the act of a coward and that Grayson could not deny. 

That autumn the crash of ’91 came across the water from England 
and Grayson gave up. He went to Richmond and came back with money 
enough to pay off his notes, and I think it took nearly all he had. — Still, 
he played poker steadily now—for poker had been resumed when it was 
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no longer possible to gamble in lots—he drank a good deal and he began 
just at this time to take a strange interest in our volunteer police guard. 
He had always been on hand when there was trouble, and I shan’t soon 
forget him the day Senator Mahone spoke, when we were punching a 
crowd of mountaineers back with cocked Winchesters. He had lost his 
hat in a struggle with one giant ; he looked half crazy with anger and yet 
he was white and perfectly cool, and I noticed that he never had to tell a 
man but once to stand back. Now he was the first man to answer a 
police whistle.- When we were guarding Talt Hall, he always volunteered 
when there was any unusual risk to run. When we raided the Pound to 
capture a gang of desperadoes, he insisted on going ahead as spy; and 
when we got restless lying out in the woods waiting for daybreak, and the 
captain suggested a charge on the cabin, Grayson was by his side when it 
was made. Grayson sprang through the door first, and he was the man 
who thrust his reckless head up into the loft and lighted a match to see if 
the murderers were there. Most of us did foolish things in those days under 
stress of excitement, but Grayson, I saw, was weak enough to be reckless. 
His trouble with the girl, whatever it was, was serious enough to make 
him apparently care little whether he were alive or dead. And still I saw 
that not yet even had he lost hope. He was having a sore fight with his 
pride, and he got body worn and heartsick over it. Of course he was 
worsted and, in the end, from sheer weakness, he went back to her once more. 

I shall never see another face like his when Grayson came back that 
last time. I never noticed before that there were silver hairs about 
his temples. He stayed in his room and had his meals sent to him. He 
came out only to ride and then at night. Waking the third morning at 
daybreak, I saw him through the window galloping past, and I knew he 
had spent the night on Black Mountain. I went to his room as soon as I 
got up and Grayson was lying across his bed with his face down, his clothes 
on, and in his right hand was a revolver. I reeled into a chair before I 
had strength enough to bend over him; and when I did, I found him 
asleep. I left him as he was and I never let him know that I had been to 
his room; but I got him out on the rock again that night and I turned our 
talk again to suicide. I said it was small, mean, cowardly, criminal, 
contemptible! I was savagely in earnest, and Grayson shivered and said 
not a word. I thought he was in better mind after that. We got to 
taking night rides again, and I stayed as closely to him as I could, for 
times got worse and trouble was upon everybody. Notes fell thicker than 
snowflakes, and, through the idiotic policy of the company, foreclosures 
had to be made. Grayson went to the wall like the rest of us. I asked 
him what he had done with the money he had made. He had given away 
a great deal to poorer kindred; he had paid his dead father’s debts ; he 
had played away a good deal and he had lost the rest. His faith was still 
imperturbable. He had a dozen rectangles of ‘‘ dirt,” and from these he 
said it would all come back some day. Still he felt the sudden poverty 
keenly, but he faced it as he did any other physical fact in life, dauntless. 
He used to be fond of saying that no one thing could make him miserable. 
But he would talk with mocking earnestness about some much dreaded 
combination ; and a favorite phrase of his—which got to have peculiar 
significance—was ‘tthe cohorts of hell” who closed in on him when he 
was sick and weak and who fell back when he got well. He had one 
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strange habit, too, from which I got comfort. He would deliberately 
walk into and defy any temptation that beset him. That was the way he 
strengthened himself, he said. I knew what his temptation was now, and 
I thought of this habit when I found him asleep with his revolver, and | 
got hope from it now, when the dreaded combination (whatever that 
was) seemed actually to have come. 

I could see now that he got worse daily. He stopped his mockeries, 
his occasional fits of reckless gayety. He stopped poker—resolutely 
—he couldn't afford to lose now; and, what puzzled me, he stopped 
drinking. The man simply looked tired, always hopelessly tired ; and 
I could believe him sincere in all his foolish talk about his blessed Nirvana : 
which was the peace he craved; which was end enough for him. 

Winter broke. May drew near ; and one afternoon, when Grayson and 
I took our walk up through the Gap, he carried along a huge spy-glass ot! 
mine, which had belonged to a famous old desperado, who watched his 
enemies with it from the mountain tops. We both helped capture him 
and I defended him. He was sentenced to hang—the glass was my fee. 
We sat down opposite Bee Rock,and for the first time Grayson told me of 
that last scene with her. He spoke without bitterness and he told me 
what she said, word for word, without a breath of blame for her. I do not 
believe that he judged her at all ; she did not know—he always said ; she 
did not kxow ; and then, when I opened my lips, Grayson reached silently 
for my wrist and I can feel again the warning crush of his fingers and I say 
nothing against her now. 

I asked Grayson what his answer was. 

‘*T asked her,” he said solemnly, ‘‘if she had ever seen a purple 
rhododendron.” 

I almost laughed, picturing the scene—the girl bewildered by his 
absurd question—Grayson calm, superbly courteous. It was a mental 
peculiarity of his—this irrelevancy—-and it was like him to end a matter 
of life and death in just that way. 

‘‘T told her I should send her one. I am waiting for them to come 
out,” he added ; and he lay back with his head against a stone and sighted 
the telescope on a dizzy point about which buzzards were circling. 

‘«There is just one bush of rhododendron up there,” he went on. ‘1 
saw it looking down from the Point last spring. I imagine it must blossom 
earlier than that across there on Bee Rock, being always in the sun. No 
it's not budding yet,” he added, with his eye to the glass. ‘‘ You see that 
ledge just to the ieft? I dropped a big rock from the Point square on a 
rattler who was sunning himself there last spring. I can see a foothold 
all the way up the cliff. It can be done,” he concluded in a tone that 
made me turn sharply upon him. 

‘‘Do you really mean to climb up there ?” I asked harshly. 

‘Tf it blossoms first up there—I’ll get it where it blooms first.” In a 
moment I was angry and half sick with suspicion—for I knew his obstinacy; 
and then began what I am half ashamed to tell. 

Every day thereafter, Grayson took that glass with him and I went 
along to humor him. I watched Bee Rock, and he that one bush at the 
throat of the peak—neither of us talking over the matter again. It was 
uncanny, that rivalry—sun and wind in one spot, sun and wind in another 
Nature herself casting the fate of a half-crazed fool witha flower. It was 
utterly absurd, but I got nervous over it, apprehensive, dismal. 
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A week later it rained for two days, and the water was high. The next 
day the sun shone,and that afternoon Grayson smiled, looking through the 
glass, and handed ittome. I knew what I should see. One purple clus- 
ter, full blown, was shaking in the wind. Grayson was leaning back in a 
dream when I let the glass down. A cool breath from the woods behind 
us brought the odor of roots and of black earth; up in the leaves and 
sunlight somewhere a woodthrush was singing,and I saw in Grayson’s face 
what I had not seen for a long time, and that was peace, the peace of 
stubborn purpose. He did not come for me the next day, nor the next ; 
but the next he did, earlier than usual. 

‘*T am going to get that rhododendron,” he said. ‘‘I have been half 
way up—it can be reached.” So had [ been half way up. With nerve 
and agility the flower could be got, and both these Grayson had. If he 
had wanted to climb up there and drop, he could have done it alone, 
and he would have known that I should have found him. Grayson was 
testing himself again, and angry with him for the absurdity of the thing 
and with myself for humoring it, but still not sure of him, I picked 
up my hat and went. I swore to myself silently that it was the last 
time I should pay any heed to his whims. I believed this would be 
the last. The affair with the girl was over. The flower sent, I knew 
Grayson would never mention her name again. 

Nature was radiant that afternoon. The mountains had the leafy lux- 
uriance of June, and a rich, sunlit haze drowsed on them between the 
shadows starting out over the valley and the clouds so white that the blue 
of the sky looked dark. Two eagles shot across the mouth of the Gap, 
as we neared it, and high beyond, buzzards were sailing over Grayson’s 
rhododendron. 

I went up the ravine with him and I climbed up behind him—Grayson 
going very deliberately and whistling softly. He called down to me when 
he reached the shelf that looked half way. 

‘*You musn’t come any further than this,” he said. ‘*Get out on that 
rock and [ll drop them down to you.” 

Then he jumped from the ledge and caught the body of a small tree 
close to the roots and my heart sank at such recklessness and all my fears 
rose again. I scrambled hastily to the ledge, but I could get no further. 
| might possibly make the jump he had made—but how should I ever get 
back 2? How would he? I called angrily after him now, and he wouldn't 
answer me. I called him a fool, a coward; I stamped the ledge like a 
child—but Grayson kept on, foot after hand, with stealthy caution, 
and the purple cluster nodding down at him made my head whirl. I 
had to lie down to keep from tumbling from the ledge ; and there on my 
side, gripping a pine bush, I lay looking upat him. He was close to the 
flowers now and just before he took the last upward step, he turned and 
looked down that awful height with as calm a face as though he 
could have dropped and floated unhurt to the ravine beneath. 

Then with his left hand he caught the ledge to the left, strained up 
and, holding thus, reached out with his right. The hand closed about the 
cluster and the twig was broken. Grayson gave a great shout then. He 
turned his head as though to drop them and, that far away, I heard the 
sibilant whir of rattles. I saw a snake’s crest within a yard of his face 
and, my God, I saw Grayson loose his left hand to guard it! The snake 
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struck at his arm, and Grayson reeled and caught back once at the ledge 
with his left hand. He caught once, I say, to do him full justice ; then 
without a word he dropped—and I swear there was a smile on his face 
when he shot down past me into the trees. 


I found him down there in the ravine with every bone in his body 
crushed. His left arm was under him and outstretched in his right hand 
was the shattered cluster with every blossom gone but one. One white 
half of his face was unmarked and on it was still the shadow of a smile. | 
think it meant more than that Grayson believed that he was near peace at 
last. It meant that Fate had done the deed for him and that he was glad. 
Whether he would have done it himself, I do net know ; and that is why 
I say that though Grayson brought the flower down—smiling from peak to 
ravine—I do not know that he was not, after all, a coward. 

That night I wrote to the woman in Kentucky. I told her that Gray- 
son had fallen froma cliff while climbing for flowers; and that he was 
dead. Along with these words, I sent a purple rhododendron. 


John Fox, Jr. 


CHANSONETTE. 
HEY are mockery all, those skies! those skies ! 
Their untroubled depths of blue ; 

They are mockery all, these eyes! these eyes ! 

Which seem so warm and true ; 
Each quiet star in the one that lies, 
Each meteor glance that at random flies 

The other's lashes through. 


They are mockery all, these flowers of Spring, 
Which her airs so softly woo ; 
And the love to which we would madly cling, 
Ay! it is mockery too. 
For the winds are false which the perfume stir, 
And the lips deceive to which we sue, 
And love but leads to the sepulchre, 
Which flowers spring to strew. 
Walter Scott Hurt. 


THE SHEIK’S REVENGE. 


\ HILE with Gordon’s expedition in Soudan, to which I was attached as 

a surgeon, it was my misfortune to be captured at Khartoum. To my 
profession I owe my life ; and my successful practice upon the Arabs gained 
me their good-will, and greatly alleviated my captivity. Added to this 
advantage over the less fortunate who fell into the hands of the Mahdi. I 
could spin a yarn with some spirit, and as the Arabs are all fond of such 
amusements, my anecdotes, which would be classed as chestnuts in the 
United States, were swallowed with much avidity by these tale-loving 
people. Of course, a touch of Eastern marvel was necessarily added to 
them to make them more delectable to Oriental ears ; and as my imagina- 
tion had free rein, with no danger of the curb of contradiction, you may 
well know that I drew an exceedingly long bow. 

I need not blush at this, however, as it is an established fact that the 
wanderers who return from the Orient bring home wonderful stories, to 
which Western auricles are as pervious as those of the Arab. Thus travel- 
ing and lying are eminently compatible. We know that the gift of relat- 
ing anecdotes has seated some men in Congress. I may readily, then, be 
pardoned a little vanity on this score, as it put me in the good graces of 
the Mahdi and his followers. But this is merely introductory. It is not 
my tale that I am about to relate, but a mild specimen of the Eastern 
storyteller. 

Shortly after the fall of Khartoum, the Mahdi and Osman Digma went 
out with a reconnoitering party, taking me with them. We had halted at 
sunset in a small oasis where there was good water. The camels and 
horses were tethered, and the Mahdi, Osman and a few followers were 
seated around the camp fire puffing their chibouques, and watching with 
much interest the cook, who was skillfully roasting a sheep for the even- 
ing meal. Presently Osman broke the silence : 

‘*Commander of the Faithful, would it please thee, while Hashbaz is 
preparing our food, that Hassan should divert thee with one of his won- 
derful stories ?” 

‘‘Wisely hast thou spoken, oh, Osman!” said the Mahdi. ‘‘ The 
stories of Hassan are as grateful to the ear as the waters of the Nile to 
the thirsty fields. Enliven us at once, oh, Hassan!” 

‘*To hear is to obey,” said Hassan. ‘* Shall I tell of the deeds of the 
faithful, or the loves of the Arab ?” 

‘*‘Knowest thou any adventure of that wonderful Western hakim of 
whom thou didst tell a few days past ? By the beard of the Prophet! his 
cunning exceedeth that of the oldest hyena of Soudan.” 

‘*Meshallah!" ejaculated Osman. ‘+ Let us hear of him. Why did 
Allah waste such wisdom on a giaour ?” 

‘*Ah, Commander of the Faithful,” said Hassan, rubbing his hands, 
‘“many things may be told of this wise hakim. Go from Cairo to 
Teheran and you will hear of him everywhere. Even in the Soudan 
where the Arabs are proverbially the most cunning, none will surpass him.” 

This Hassan was a vara avis. He had been a dragoman in Greece, 
Syria and Egypt, and had mingled with all classes of people—European, 
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Asiatic and African. So gifted was he that none could charm the ear as 
he, and this is saying much, for the Orient swarms with professional 
storytellers, as it has done since the days of Haroun Al-Raschid. How 
he had drifted to the tents of the Arabs I know not, but here he was, and 
the Mahdi valued him as the apple of his eye. He had, some time before 
this, told a very entertaining story, entitied ‘‘ The Poet and the Imaum,” in 
which the Western hakim figured, who had so impressed the Mahdi and 
Osman. And thus he gave us another from his inexhaustible supply : 

There lived, oh, Commander of the Faithful, in the land of the 
Bedouins two sheiks of almost equal power. One was an elderly man 
called Bachsheesh Shemsedden, who bore the reputation of being a 
scrupulous observer of his oath, exceedingly pious and intensely avari- 
cious ; insomuch, as is frequently the case with men of this description, it 
was a matter of grave dispute among his acquaintances whether his love 
of Allah was greater than his love for the sequins, so evenly did he divide 
his affection between the two. The other sheik was a young man of war- 
like nature and great personal courage, but withal a very obstinate and 
stupid one. His name was Muly-Ben-Donki. 

There was little love between the two tribes; but as the young skeik 
was wealthy, and the old one was blessed with a daughter who rivaled in 
beauty the houris of Paradise, it behooved old Bachsheesh to bring about 
an alliance between the two tribes by espousing this fair daughter Bul- 
bul to Muly. This was soon effected, and a long line of asses, camels 
and other gifts found their way to the tents of Bachsheesh, as presents 
from his son-in-law, which caused the good old man’s eyes to sparkle, and 
his tongue to bless Allah with more than the usual fervor. 

Bul-bul now adorned the habitation of the valiant Muly, who, in view- 
ing her gazelle-like eyes, her face radiant as the full moon, and carriage 
as majestic as that of the swans that float gracefully by Bagdad, in the 
ecstacy of his love counted the damsels who cheer the heart of the 
valiant Musselman in Paradise as tame imitations of beauty and loveliness. 

A short time passed in uninterrupted bliss too great to last. For it 1s 
not the kismet of Allah since the days of Adam that man should meet 
with no afflictions ; and as it occurred with Adam, woman brought trouble 
to Muly. The serpent who crept into the garden of the young sheik’s 
pleasures was the Western hakim, Yankee-el-Plymoth-Rocki, who was 
trading in the East with a large stock of elixirs manufactured by the 
hakims of the West,—snuff, tobacco, and many gimcracks which he 
either sold or exchanged for the goods of the Arabs. He beguiled the 
Eve of Muly’s garden, as he did many of the matrons and damsels, with 
snuff, which he sold to them in large quantities; so that there were few 
encampments he visited in which it was an unusual sight to behold a 
woman with a little tin box in her hand and a twig in her mouth. 

Among those who became addicted to this habit was Bul-bul ; a fault 
which the indulgent Muly readily overlooked until it interfered with his 
gastronomical happiness, which interference was in this manner: Bul-bul 
had heretofore been famous for the delicacy of her cookery; but now, 
enslaved by the habit of snuff-taking, she always kept her shapely lips 
buckled over a twig steeped in this power of Shaitan, and thus she spoiled 
the cabob, which she prepared for the sheik, with a seasoning of snuff 
that would have turned the stomach of Eblis. 
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Thou knowest, Commander of the Faithful, that the pangs of the 
stomach are as poignant as those of the heart. So the flowers of Muly’s 
pleasure were blasted by the simoon of matrimonial infelicity ; for the 
tongue of Bul-bul was as sharp as a cimeter of Damascus, and she could 
parry the chidings of Muly and return them with incisions that wounded 
his heart as deeply as the snuff wounded his digestion, and so, agonized 
by the intense pain of both heart and stomach, he almost longed for the 
visitation of Azrael. But while Allah, in the dispensation of his provi- 
dence, may cause man to know that the ship of life is not always to be 
wafted to its journey’s end by prosperous breezes, neither will he allow 
the tempest of misfortune to buffet the faithful perpetually ; so at last the 
trouble culminated. 

One evening when Bul-bul had given an extra flavoring to the cabob, 
and had even gone so far in her carelessness as to season the coffee, this 
last straw broke the back of the camel ; for Muly’s mother, Fatima, who 
had already the proverbial antipathy to Bul-bul which is attributed to the 
universal mother-in-law, loved her coffee more than any other refreshment 
with which Allah has blessed the believer, and therefore joined her chid- 
ings with those of Muly in shrill accompaniment. 

Fatima, as she had grown old, had fulfilled the requirements of the 
blessings with which the faithful greet each other, ‘‘ May thy shadow 
never grow less,” for so fat was she that-the gentle old family dromedary 
groaned in agony whenever he carried her over the desert. This, in the 
midst of the family broil, suggested a bitter taunt to Bul-bul. 

‘*‘Muly!” she screamed, ‘‘thou son of Eblis, but little less accursed 
than thine afrit of a mother, thy father was a greater fool than thou art, 
and a still greater fool than the genii who was the slave of Aladdin’s 
lamp, and whose mistress was the egg of the great bird, the roc. Thy 
fatuous wretch of a father was wedded to the roc itself.” 

Fatima gasped in speechless anger, while Muly, thoroughly infuriated 
at the contempt with which his mother and his father’s memory had been 
treated, seized Bul-bul by her delicate ear, which rivalled in its rosy tint 
the shells of Oman, and, grasping a cane, beat her cruelly. When he had 
bastinadoed her until he was breathless, he flung her from him. 

Her wrath was too deadly for tears or screams. She turned upon them 
in mute rage and, darting a glance whose fiery lightning almost blasted 
them, she sped from the tent and springing upon Muly’s favorite steed 
Kyrat, which stood near at hand, bridled and saddled, she screamed : 

‘*Muly-Ben-Donki, know that Bachsheesh Shemsedden will fully 
avenge his daughter’s wrongs. As for thee, Fatima, thou shalt be so 
completely basted in thine own grease that never again shalt thou com- 
plain of my cooking.” 

So saying, she gave rein to the steed and sped across the plain like a 


shooting star. 


Bachsheesh Shemsedden sat at noonday in the opening of his tent, 
conversing with a dapper little old man of hard features and shrewd ex- 
pression, such as we frequently see among the enterprising traders from a 
city far away across the Western seas which is called Bostoni-Bel-el-Hub. 
This was no other than the hakim, Yankee-el-Plymoth-Rocki. 

‘*Truly dost thou live in a wondrous land, oh, hakim!” said Bach- 
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sheesh. ‘‘I am not surprised that thou longest to return. But I shall 
be sad to lose thee. Not only do I desire to convert thee to the true 
faith, but thou hast put me on to some profitable bargains and with the 
blessing of Allah, thou couldst yet turn more things to my profit.” 

‘*Du tell!” said the hakim, who had been plying the old sheik with 
the wonders of his city which is more sacred to these people than the 
holy Mecca to the Musselmen. 

The love of gain was a strong tie between these two old men, by 
which they had both profited. The hakim had often assisted Bach- 
sheesh in cheating others, and had leisurely amused himself afterward in 
cheating the sheik; and now having gained all that could be gathered 
from this tribe, he had sent his caravan with the greater part of his wealth 
ahead to the seashore some days before this, and was remaining to close 
out the remnant of his wares. 

‘‘T calculate,” said he, replying to the sheik, ‘‘that my heftiness in 
trading is lost since I have been with the wise Bachsheesh Shemsedden, 
and I am warned that it is time to retire from business. Besides, I am 
not safe in Arabia since Rogish-al-Rascal and thine humble servant made 
a little profit from the Imaum of Yemen. Since then I have a presenti- 
ment that some one will yet circumvent the old down-easter. Sooner or 
later the pitcher will go once too often to the fountain and be broken.” 

As he spoke they heard the: clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and Bul-bul 
dashed up to the tent on the foaming Kyrat and, leaping from the saddle, 
threw herself at her father’s feet, screaming, ‘‘ Vengeance, my lord and 
father, upon the thrice accursed Muly-Ben-Donki.” 

‘«Now, in the name of Allah, what hath befallen thee, and why comest 
thou in such plight ?” said the astonished Bachsheesh. 

Trembling with rage, she gave her version of the family quarrel, and 
tearing the garments from her shoulders, exhibited thereupon the stripes 
which told eloquently how Muly had put in his work with the bastinado. 

‘¢ Vengeance there shall be!” shouted the old sheik, his beard curling 
with rage. 

‘*Draw it mild, oh, Bachsheesh!” said the hakim, who saw trouble 
ahead for himself. ‘‘ Let us inquire further into this matter. Passion is 
a blind dromedary that rushes into the teeth of the sand-storm ; wisdom 
tarries in his tent and is refreshed by the cool breezes of reason. To sow 
the wind is easier than to harvest the whirlwind.” 

The hakim’s words were wasted. Bachsheesh’s passion mounted 
higher, and he roared out in the fury of his wrath. 

‘«By the beard of the Prophet, and the sepulchre of my father, the 
sun shall not rise and set more than ten days before I wreak my vengeance 
on this son of Shaitan !” 

The hakim turned pale, for he had heard how the sheik regarded his 
oath, and deemed further reasoning useless. 

Bachsheesh clapped his hands, and an attendant appeared whom he 
ordered to take five men, well mounted, and go speedily to Muly, leading 
with them Kyrat, and inform him of the vow he had made. He sum- 
moned another and bade him gather the tribe together. 

The hakim retired to the solitude of his tent in an unsatisfactory frame 
of mind. As he looked upon the remnant of his stock, the greater part 
of which was pewter-ware, he gained a little comfort. ‘‘ Fortunate I am,” 
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he reflected, ‘‘ that there is but this remnant left,and my goods and treas- 
ures are gone to the sea-coast. I wil] endeavor to sell what is left to 
Bachsheesh, and this time he shall have a genuine bargain. Let me safely 
shake the sand of Arabia from my sandals,and never again will the eye of 
the Bedouin rest upon Yankee-el-Plymoth-Rocki. _Muly-Ben-Donki has 
no love for me, and if there is war, my Bostonian hide, thick though it 
inay be, is not proof against a Bedouin cimeter. Oh, these women! In 
Arabia as elsewhere they raise the devil. Who would have thought that 
even the Bedouins will be spitting each other with their long lances about 
one. Oh, would that some of the common sense of Bostoni-Bel-el-Hub 
could be infused into them! The women there know how to take care of 
themselves, and the men are not so fantastic as to die for them. Oh 
Yankee, the lively imagination of the East is too much for thee! In three 
days’ time thy camel shall be sifting the sand for the sea-coast.” 

Such was the tenor of his musing, which he straightway proceeded to 
carry into effect. He effected a trade without much haggling with 
Bachsheesh, and on the third night after the occurrence of which I have 
told he secretly left his tent and, mounting his swift-footed white dromedary, 
set out for the sea-coast. The night was warm, and by the time he had 
reached the well, Bub-el-Bub-el feeling weary, he dismounted and, per- 
mitting the dromedary to browse at pleasure, he drank freely of the water 
and sat down to rest. The moon was shining brilliantly, and bethinking 
him of a memorandum that he had made of some articles to be delivered 
at the sea-coast by Bachsheesh, he fastened upon his nose a gold-rimmed 
machine with oval glasses which greatly enhanced his ugliness, and was 
soon so busily conning the paper that he did not perceive a small party of 
Arabs who were approaching the well until they were almost upon him. 
As he hurriedly arose and faced them with the moon glinting on his 
glasses, they shouted in terror, ** Allah-el-Allah! It is the afrit who haunts 
the well!” 

The hakim was a man ever ready to improve his opportunity, and, 
observing their fright, he distorted his lantern jaws with a series of 
grimaces which would have startled Eblis, waved his arms and shouted 
words at haphazard in the harsh language of the West, with a nasal 
intonation peculiar to the natives of Bostoni-Bel-el-Hub, which in itself 
alone was sufficient to augment their terrors, and which sent them flying 
over the sand. In the midst of the confusion he suddenly turned and fled 
toward his dromedary, clapping his hands and shouting, ‘‘ Ali! Ali!” hear- 
ing which the dromedary hastened to meet him. 

Unfortunately for the hakim, there was a huge black in the party, who 
did not partake of the terror of his companions and who, recognizing him, 
shouted, ‘* Halt, ye fools! It is no afrit; it is the accursed Western 
hakim,” and ran after him in swift pursuit. His comrades, recovering 
from their fright, joined in the chase and overhauled the fugitive just as 
the faithful Ali kneeled for him to mount. 

The hakim recognized the black as a slave of Muly-Ben-Donki whom 
he had known when trading with that tribe. ‘*‘ Good Ebo-Ben-Cuffee,” he 
said, ‘‘ how thou hast frightened me! Happy am I that I have fallen into 
the hands of friends instead of the prowlers of the desert.” 

‘‘ That, remains yet to be seen,” said the black. ‘*‘ Thou hast been a 
dweller in the tents of Bachsheesh Shemseddin, who has sent a message 
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of defiance to the Lion of the Bedouins, which my lord sends me to 
answer, and as what I shall have to say concerns thee nearly, thou shalt 
go with me to Bachsheesh and return with me to my lord, the sheik. I 
will assure thee, oh, hakim, that a warm reception awaits thee, for thy 
cunning is now as bare to my master as these sands to the moonbeams. 
Much have we suffered from thy vile elixirs, and it will be my pleasure to 
give thee as rare a medicine in return for that with which thou has racked 
our stomachs.” 

As he spoke, he flourished a closely-rolled rod of cowhide, similar to 
those with which the carriers of Cairo are wont to drive their donkeys. 

‘«Jerusalem!” ejaculated the perplexed hakim. ‘‘Is a citizen of 
Bostoni-Bel-el-Hub to suffer from a cowhide in the hands of a negro?” 
saying which hakim relapsed into a gloomy silence which was unbroken 
until they reached the tents of Bachsheesh. It was early in the day when 
they came before the tent of the old sheik, whose wrath had somewhat 
cooled, and he had begun to repent of his rash vow and to think upon the 
probable effects of war. 

Ebo dismounted and, approaching Bachsheesh, made a low obeisance, 
saying, ‘‘ Peace be with thee, oh, reverend sheik.” 

‘* With thee be peace,” returned Bachsheesh. ‘* From whence cometh 
thou, oh, friend of the Arab ?” 

‘*T come from my lord Muly-Ben-Donki with a reply to thy declaration 
of war. Know, oh, sheik, that thou hast aroused the Lion of the Bedouins 
who delights in war, and but for thy pious character and the relationship 
between you, he would have visited you this day with all his horsemen at 
his back. This is his message: Withdraw thy challenge, send him back 
his wife and pay him a thousand sequins for the expense he has incurred 
in preparing for war. He further demands that thou send him that son of 
a scorched grandfather, the Western hakim, that he may flay him alive. 
For with his vile elixirs he has poisoned many of our people ; with his 
tooth powders of Shaitan he has set husband and wife at variance. In 
addition to these villainies, he has sold jewels and ornaments for the 
adornment of our damsels which he represented to be of the purest water 
and finest gold, and which have proved to be worthless glass, paste and 
brass, unfit to ornament the housings of even the asses of Aleppo. These 
are his demands. Refuse them and he will attack thee and make thy 
property a prey anda spoil. Of what avail will be thy lances and match- 
locks against my lord who has the sharpest cimeters of Damascus, and 
rifles lately purchased from the Western giaours, upon every bullet of 
which the Angel of Death has written the name of some one of thy tribe. 
Be admonished, oh, sheik, and by complying with my lord’s demands save 
thyself from destruction.” 

If the wrath of Bachsheesh had already commenced cooling, you may 
know that when the Western rifles were mentioned the remaining heat of 
his anger immediately gave way to a gelid fear. For thou knowest, Com- 
mander of the Faithful, how an Arab dreads them. Visions of the 
slaughter of his tribe, the plunder of his herds and the loss of his sequins 
passed across his imagination in disheartening procession. For a while 
he was stupefied. Recovering himself he managed to say : 

‘‘Thy words are wise, oh, Ebo-Ben-Cuffee. I am willing that thy 
lord, my son, shall have this hakim to do with him according to his 
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pleasure, for the faithful should not slay each other for a giaour. Give me 
three days to consider the other matters. Peradventure we may arrive at 
a composition.” 

‘‘Du tell!” groaned the hakim to himself as he listened uneasily to 
this speech. ‘‘ Was there ever such a pesky old hypocrite! Listen to me, 
achsheesh Shemseddin. Compound these matters after the oath which 
thou hast sworn, and what will become of thy reputed righteousness and 
wisdom when it is known that thou hast forsworn thyself, and for fear of 
the loss of thy wealth hast delivered thy guest to the mercy of his enemies 
at the bare threat of violence.” 

This somewhat confounded Bachsheesh. After musing for a while in 
blank despair, he said: ‘* Remain with us, Ebo-Ben-Cuffee, for the space of 
three days and thou shalt have my answer. And thou, hakim, come with 
ine to my tent ; I must watch thee closely, for thou art the cause of all these 
woes.” He then gave orders for the entertainment of Ebo and his com- 
panions, and retired with the hakim. 

When they had entered the innermost apartment of the tent the sheik 
threw himself upon the ground tearing his beard and moaning, ‘‘ Oh my 
sequins ! Oh my oath! Oh my daughter ! How have I incurred the wrath 
of Allah, that I should be brought to this strait ?” 

‘‘Bachsheesh Shemseddin,” said the hakim looking sourly upon him, 
‘‘I deemed thee a man, but woe is me, thou art but a shallow fraud. 
Cease whining like a sick jackal, and thou who hast boasted of thy piety 
and righteousness, learn from a giaour something of wisdom, so that thy 
vow may be performed and thy safety and mine, which is of much more 
importance, may be assured. Thou hast three days to work ; grieve no 
more. When the waterskin has bursted and the sands of the desert have 
absorbed its contents, thy tears may never refill it. Gird thyself like a 
man and let us meet the occasion.” 

Being thus rebuked and comforted the sheik drew his wits together 
and there ensued a long consultation, after which all the pewter-ware in 
the hakim’s stock was brought into the secret apartment, and the hakim 
tucking up his sleeves and adjusting some counterfeiting tools which his 
ingenuity had devised, started a fire and commenced coining the pewter 
into dollars of the Western giaours. For two days the work was con- 
tinued with the greatest secrecy and the coins were placed in large bags in 
the top of which the hakim placed genuine silver coin to the depth of 
two inches and tied the bags. It sickened his heart to part with his 
dollars, but a small part of his wealth was not to be considered when life 
and liberty were at stake. 


Three days after the occurrences I have narrated, the white dromedary 
of the hakim was loaded with his belongings, the bags of coin were 
placed upon a camel and the hakim prepared to accompany Ebo-Ben- 
Cuffee on his return to the tents of Muly-Ben-Donki. Another camel, 
provided with a litter for a female, was led to the opening of the sheik’s 
tent and Bachsheesh, leading forth Bul-bul in the presence of the 
assembled tribe, applied the bastinado to her with such good will that the 
encampment rang with her cries. She was then placed in the litter, and 
the party proceeded on their journey with the pious benediction of the old 
sheik. The people marveled greatly, but such was their confidence in the 
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wisdom of the sheik, that they made no comments, as they believed all 
would be satisfactorily explained in the future; and they were not 
mistaken. 

The journey of the hakim and Ebo was made expeditously with but 
one memorable incident, which turned as usual to the hakim’s advantage. 

You must know, Commander of the Faithful, that the hakim received 
many taunts at the hands of the malicious black, who, as he rode beside 
him, would amuse himself by flourishing the cowhide and wincing and 
grimacing in illustration of that wise man’s treatment when he should fall 
into the handsof Muly, which added much to the distraction and discom- 
fort of his meditations. But Allah, in his wisdom, directed a circumstance 
for the purpose of rebuking the wretch for the mistreatment of one who 
was powerless to prevent it. 

When they arrived at the well Bub-el-bub-el, the party halted, and as 
the hakim dismounted to quench his thirst, a large bottle slipped from the 
folds of his garments and rolled upon the ground. Ebo hastened to 
seize it, and upon examining it found it was carefully sealed. Being of an 
inquisitive disposition, he broke the seal, whereupon his nostrils were 
invaded by a fragrance which he knew to be that of brandy, for he had 
traveled witha party of English giaours to a city, much reverenced by the 
Western people, called Jerusalem, and had made some acquaintance with 
their habits. 

Winking derisively at the hakim, he put the bottle to his lips and ab- 
sorbed at least a half pint of its contents, and passed it to those who stood 
nearest him, who, in like manner solacing themselves, returned it to him. 
But upon repeating the delightful guttural exercise, he suddenly withdrew 
the bottle from his lips and, with a look of consternation, spat out the tail 
of a scorpion and holding it to the light saw to his horror tarantulas, 
vipers and beetles floating therein, for the hakim was something of a 
naturalist and had collected these specimens which he preserved in the 
brandy. Then the solitude of the desert was pierced by the howls and 
lamentations of Ebo and his companions as they threw themselves upon 
the ground and rolled and writhed in the torture of imaginary sufferings. 
At last Ebo turning wistfully to the hakim who viewed the scene with a 
grin of intense satisfaction and enjoyment panted, ‘‘Oh, hakim! Is it 
death in the bottle ?” 

‘«Thou hast swallowed the essence of all the poison of Arabia,” re- 
plied the hakim solemnly. ‘‘ The shadow of Azrael will soon darken the 
door of thy earthly habitation, and Monkir is now whetting his scythe for 
thee with as much eagerness as thou didst prepare thy cowhide for me. 
Behold the judgment of Allah!” 

Again they rolled and writhed and redoubled their lamentations, until 
Ebo in the very agony of despair roared out, ‘‘Oh, wisest of the giaours, 
canst thou not save us? Inthe name of the Prophet relieve us, forgive 
us, and accept of us as thy slaves, for thou wilt need friends whither thou 
goest.” 

‘*Yea,” said the hakim, who had enjoyed himself sufficiently. ‘‘ He 
that saveth a soul alive shall be as if he had saved the lives of all man- 
kind.” 

So saying he unpacked from his dromedary a small chest and produc- 
ing a medicine called by the giaours, tartar-emetic, he administered three 
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doses to each man who had drunk of the brandy. The remedy acted 
promptly and they fell into a profuse perspiration, succeeded by a short 
but refreshing slumber, after which they arose much comforted and en- 
tirely grateful. 

It is needless to say that throughout the remainder of the journey the 
hakim’s property was sacred, and his treatment most respectful. When 
they reached the tent of Muly, he was standing expectant in the en- 
trance. Bul-bul slipped quietly from the litter and, without a word, glided 
humbly into the tent, while the hakim, dismounting from Ali, prostrated 
himself before the sheik, and thus addressed him : 

‘«Peace be with thee,thou Lion of the Bedouins. I pray thee listen to 
the words of thy servant, Yankee-el-Plymoth-Rocki, who cometh with a 
message from the righteous sheik Bachsheesh Shemseddin ! ” 

‘*Speak !” said Muly, gruffly. 

‘‘Oh, most mighty sheik! Indulge me first in a word in my own be- 
half, for Iam told that thou art wroth with thy servant. I could not fore- 
see that the snuff which I introduced into thy dominions, and which is a 
prime article, would create such unhappiness ; for Allah gives all things 
to be enjoyed in moderation and not for the perversion of their uses. 
Could thy servant know that it would enter into the seasoning of thy 
cabobs or the flavoring of thy coffee? If in my barterings I have innocently 
given thy people spurious articles I am ready to repay it. If the 
elixirs which I have sold have damaged the interior economy of the faith- 
ful, it arose from not following the directions properly. I beseech thee, 
if thou believest me not, to examine the wrappings in which they are en- 
closed,and cause thy interpreter to read thereupon the testimonials with the 
signs-manual of all the great sheiks of my country, stating the great bene- 
fits which they have derived from them, and thou wilt find that I lie not. 
It may be that the internal arrangements of the Western giaours are not 
like those of thy people, but, woe is me, how should I know it? But 
now, oh, sheik Ihave an elixir which will delight the stomach of the faith- 
ful and make thee forget thy woes.” 

Here he produced from the folds of his garments a bottle upon which 
was pasted a scroll in the gilded characters of the Western giaours : **Sour 
Mash.” Directing Ebo to bring a pitcher of water, the hakim drew from 
another receptacle a large silver cup, sundry lumps of sugar and a lemon. 
Half filling the cup with water,he dropped therein the sugar and squeezed 
into it the juice of the lemon, and dissolving the sugar by a rotatory 
motion which he gave the cup, he filled it to the brim with the contents 
of the bottle. ‘* Behold,” said he, ‘‘I taste it that you may fear no de- 
ception and in doing so I pledge the health of the Lion of the Bedouins.” 
Having tasted he bent the knee and proffered the cup, saying, ‘‘ Salaam 
Alukim! Receive the cup and its contents and forget thy woes.” 

Muly, being thus assured, raised it to his lips ; it tilted gradually upward 
until it was vertical, and the face of Muly, losing its grimness, wore the en- 
tranced expression of a Musselman when he looks from earth to heaven and 
beholds the houris of Paradise waving their green kerchiefs at him. When 
he withdrew it from his lips with a blissful sigh, he extended his hand to 
the hakim and said: ‘‘ Peace be with thee ; I forgive thee thy elixirs and 
thy gimcracks. Proceed with the message of my father.” 

‘To hear is to obey,” said the hakim. ‘‘Of the money which thou 
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hast demanded the righteous Bachsheesh says nothing, for in view of the 

'complaints which thy people make against me, I have taken this debt upon 
myself, and tender thee all the wealth I have this side of the Western seas 
in the silver coin of my country, which is far greater than thy demand. 
Cause the camel which I lead to be brought hither and see for thyself.” 

The camel bearing the coin was lead before the sheik, and the hakim, 
opening the sack, put in his hands and drew forth a number of coins for his 
inspection, which caused his eyes to sparkle ; the sacks, being closed, were 
carried into Muly’s tent. 

‘And, now,” resumed the hakim, ‘‘thou must know that the right- 
eous Bachsheesh Shemsedden is too pious a man to forswear himself, and 
forego the. vengeance upon thee which he has vowed. For lo, that 
vengeance is accomplished! The morning of our departure he placed thy 
runaway wife before his people, and inflicted on her a beating to which: 
thine was child’s play ; after which he sent her to thee as thou hast seen. 
And these are his words to thee: ‘Say to Muly-Ben-Donki, neither thc 
terrors of death, nor the destruction of my people or property can cause tv 
be recalled the oath of Bachsheesh Shemsedden. Therefore have | 
revenged myself to the letter. hou hast indeed beaten my daughter, but 
have beaten’ thy wife.” 

A silence fell upon the encampment so complete that the fall of the 
hair of a camel upon the sand might have been distinctly heard. The 
genial influence of the beverage had pervaded Muly and enlivened his 
brain insomuch that the point of this diplomacy drilled itself through 
the adamant of his understanding. A smile broke into his face which 
broadened until a roar of laughter shivered the silence. When he had re- 
covered his breath he said: ‘Go thy ways, old giaour ; shouldst thou. tarry 
with me longer thou wouldst cozen me out of my authority. Get thee 
gone at once, in the name of Allah!” 

‘‘To hear is to obey,” said the hakim; and hastily mounting his 
dromedary he sped away, and halted not until he had reached the sea-coast 
where he lost no time in taking shipping for his own country. 

Bul-bul, a much wiser woman, resumed her place in Muly’s household 
and having forsworn snuff and devoted herself skillfully to the pleasures of 
her husband, she soon became the ruling power in his establishment ; and 
Fatima in turn came under complete subjection, for thou knowest when a 
mother-in-law is once conquered the conquest is complete. 

When Muly discovered that the hakim’s coins were spurious, he sought 
redress from Bachsheesh ; but that pious man having sworn on the Koran 
that it was a device of which he knew nothing, and was wholly attributable 
to that son of a scorched grandfather, the hakim, who could cheat Eblis 
out of his eyes, he was fain to drop the quarrel, for he knew that he would 
be subjected to ridicule throughout the land of the Bedouins. Thus, Com- 
mander of the Faithful, by the shrewdness of this wise old Western giaour 
all trouble was averted, and it became a proverb among the Bedouins : 
‘¢ Shouldst thou wish either to raise or allay Shaitan, send for a Western 


hakim.” 


The Mahdi and Osman had listened attentively to the story, and it 
had not escaped my observation that at a certain part of it their interest 
was more intense, and their mouths watered at the picture drawn by 
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Hassan. ‘‘ Effendi,” said the Mahdi to me when the story was ended, ‘is 
it true that the Western giaours concoct such rare beverages ?” 

I replied, ‘‘It is true, oh, Commander of the Faithful! While Allah 
has given many blessings to the Musselman, yet the giaours are not want- 
ing insome pleasures. In a few minutes I will readily corroborate at least 
a part of Hassan’s story.” 

I then sought my portmanteau and, drawing therefrom a bottle of 
genuine ‘‘ Kentucky Bluegrass,” which had escaped the pillage of our 
stores, and the necessary ingredients for making punch, I carefully brewed 
the beverage in a tin measure and tendered it to the Mahdi, who, taking a 
strong pull, handed it to Osman, saying: ‘* Meshallah! Hassan is no 
liar.” Osman followed his example, and with his grimness greatly relaxed, 
warmly ejaculated, ‘‘ Bismillah! Oh, Effendi, wert thou on this side of the 
bridge Al-Sirat, and had I staggered over its narrow plank which spans 
the flames of perdition and were standing on the soil of Paradise, if thou 
shouldst shake a flagon of this at me I would attempt to cross over to thee!” 

‘* Hassan,” said I, turning to the storyteller, ‘‘thy discourse has been 
long and dry ; wilt thou not also moisten thy clay ?” 

_* Thanks, Effendi,” said he with a knowing smile, ‘‘I prefer mine 
straight.” Thereupon he grasped the bottle and tossed off a quencher 
with the ease and nonchalance of a Kentuckian. As the mellow fluid per- 
vaded him, his face beamed and his eye sparkled. Had he been called 
upon for another yarn, he would easily have surpassed everything he had 
ever told before; but the meal was prepared and we returned to our 
mutton with eager appetites. 


S. J. Shields. 
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“SIFTING THE SAND FOR THE SEA-COAST.”’ 


THE SOUTH IN THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
’ THE UNITED STATES. 


“ & N the article of the Encyclopedia Britannica on American Lit- 
VI erature occurs the following passage which has been rather 
widely circulated and quoted: ‘‘ Since the Revolution days, 
the few thinkers of America born south of Mason and Dixon's 
line are outnumbered by those belonging to the single State of 
Massachusetts ; nor is it too much to say that, mainly by their 
connection with the North, the Carolinas have been saved 
from sinking to the level of Mexico or the Antilles.” 

In a paper on the ** Distribution of Ability in the United States,” pub- 
lished some time since in the Century Magazine, Mr. Lodge, the present 
senator from Massachusetts, thus comments on the results arrived at in 
his tables, compiled from Appleton’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy”: ‘* The ability of the South, less in amount than that of the New 
England and Middle States, was confined to three or four departmants. 
In other words, there was in the South but little variety of intellectual 
activity. This isa most significant fact. . . . . The cause of the 
wide difference in amount and variety of ability shown by these tables is 
a fresh proof, if proof were needed, of the pernicious results of slavery 
upon even the finest races.” 

In like manner, Mr. Edward Atkinson, addressing the Finance Club of 
Harvard University more than ten years ago, declared that, in the last 
half century, the slave States had produced no national statesmen, no 
author of any note, no philanthropist, no artist, no public man whose life 
had made mankind better or wiser, or (which seems somewhat unneces- 
sary tautology), by whose living, human welfare had been promoted. 
‘« But,” adds Mr. Atkinson, with perfect gravity, and a humor all the more 
exquisitely flavored for being wholly unconscious, ‘* let us not be unjust.” 

Assertions like these seem hardly to merit a serious answer ; and yet, 
manifestly incorrect and even absurd as they are, there is danger, if left 
uncontradicted, that they may produce, by dint of constant repetition, an 
impression out of all proportion to their intrinsic value. Leaving out of 
view for the present the tone and spirit of these criticisms, it is proposed 
to confine the inquiry strictly to the question raised by them, which may 
be simply stated thus: Was the South from any cause or by any influ- 
ence so paralyzed and dwarfed in her growth as to contribute scarcely any- 
thing of moment to the intellectual development of the country? Or, to 
use the words of the British encyclopedist in reference to the Carolinas, 
which may here be fairly taken as typical of the whole section, was she, 
‘mainly by her connection with the North saved from sinking to the 
level of Mexico or the Antilles?” To reach the exact and entire truth in 
this matter would repay a much fuller investigation than our limits allow, 
but even a hurried glance at some of the leading facts—all that is possible 
here—will be sufficient to show the utter baselessness of the sweeping 
statements put forward with such reckless confidence. 

In the first place, it seems to be tacitly conceded that up to the period 
of the Revolution the blight which is supposed to have subsequently 
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fallen upon the Southern intellect had not yet stricken it. Yet there is 
no pretext for drawing a line of separation at this particular epoch, nor 
would it perhaps be practicable, seeing that a large number of the most 
prominent actors in the Revolutionary drama continued to play leading 
parts on the stage of public affairs after its close. Mr. Atkinson, it is 
true, for some unexplained reason has drawn this line at a later day, and, 
speaking in 1880, limits his assertion to ‘‘the last half century,” fifteen 
years of which, being subsequent to the fall of the Confederacy, must, in 
any discussion of the peculiar Southern type of society, in obvious fair- 
ness be excluded. The British encyclopedist does not confine himself 
within such exact limits, saying rather vaguely, ‘‘since the Revolution 
days,” and adding the remark already quoted as to the saving and eleva- 
ting effects of the Northern connection. It is worth while pausing a 
moment here to note a confusion of thought which must on consideration 
be manifest to the least critical reader. If such a lamentable deteriora- 
tion of Southern character and intellect took place subsequent to the Rev- 
olutionary era, the fair inference would be that the connection with the 
North, first established about that period, and drawn closer soon afterward 
by the adoption of the Federal Constitution, had been a source, not of safety 
and elevation but of debasement and ruin to the South. This only in passing; 
but we proceed to an examination of the justice of these weighty charges. 

Perhaps on the whole, as some limits are necessary, the best period 
within which to confine our inquiry would be the century from 1765 to 
1865; that is, from about the date of the Stamp Act, when the Revolu- 
tionary tempest was fast brewing, down to the time when the peculiar 
civilization and social system of the South were suddenly and violently 
destroyed. And here, at the very beginning, it must be observed that 
nothing could be more misleading than the method adopted by Mr. Lodge 
in the Century article above referred to. The staunchest advocate of the 
‘‘right divine” of majorities could scarcely contend in sober earnest for 
settling the question of intellectual precedence by the simple process of a 
count of noses, by ascertaining on which side are the greater number of 
‘‘men and women who by their ability have raised themselves even 
slightly above the general level.” The greatest stickler for equality 
_ will scarcely maintain that all eminent persons are equal in eminence, 

that there are no degrees of distinction even among those who may fairly 
be called distinguished—a class, it must be noted,which does not by any 
means include all persons whose names are to be found in the ‘‘Encyclopedia 
of American Biography.” 

There are two factors which enter into the solution of this 
question—the quantity and the quality of ability. The latter, and 
by far the more important of the two, Mr. Lodge, while professing to 
recognize, treats in so thoroughly arbitrary and unsatisfactory a fashion as. 
to render his classifications, and his conclusions alike, comparatively 
worthless. Indeed he tells us himself that his table of ‘‘ double stars,” 
in which he places all those to whom were awarded full-page steel en- 
gravings ” in ‘* Appleton’s Encyclopedia ” is much less valuable than that 
of **single stars” which includes all ‘‘ persons having a small portrait,” 
inasmuch as those to whom they (the ‘‘ double stars”) have been awarded 
do not seem to have been selected ‘‘simply on the ground of ability and 
eminence.” This ‘‘arrangement,” he says, ‘‘is manifestly of little 
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weight,” and again, ‘‘the classifications [that by ‘double stars’ | is 
quite misleading as an index of the quality of ability represented.” As 
regards this part of his case Mr. Lodge has anticipated criticism, and 
saved the trouble of pointing out its defectiveness by pleading guilty him- 
self. To his ‘single star” table he seems to attach a good deal more 
value. Yet as the portraits upon which it is founded are those of ‘each 
person who attained more than ordinary distinction,” it is evident that, 
even supposing them to have been, as he claims, in the main judi- 
ciously distributed, there is room for almost endless variety in the quality of 
ability and the degree of distinction. 

The class of great men is limited indeed, and yet, small as it is, the 
members of even this select class are by no means equal among themselves. 
‘« Life,” savs Emerson, truly, ‘‘is ascale of degrees. Between rank and 
rank of our great men are wide intervals.” It is from the highest point 
which the national mind has reached that we mainly judge the place in the 
intellectual scale to which a people is entitled. This is ‘‘ high-water mark,’ 
and remains as the test and limit until it shall be passed. Oné genius of the 
first or even of the second order in any department outweighs many of the 
tenth, nay of the fifth, and there are numbers of names included, perhaps 
properly included, in an encyclopedia which are scarcely tenth-rate, belong- 
ing, indeed, to individuals who have risen but little above the average of 
successful men in their respective callings, whose distinction is local rather 
than general, and often the result more of circumstances than of merit. 
How many such soldiers will it take to balance a Washington or a Lee? 
how many such politicians a Jefferson or a Calhoun? how many such ad- 
vocates a Pinckney or a Tazewell ? how many such jurists a Marshall or a 
Taney ? how many such orators a Henry ora Clay? The list might be in- 
definitely extended, but this is quite enough for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Mr. Lodge seems to have taken somewhat too literally the famous 
passage of the Roman satirist : 

‘“‘Expende Hanntbalem ; quot libras tn duce summo 

Invenies ?” 

It may be true enough that 

‘* Weighed in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay ;” 

but surely this does not apply to the weight of a great name. On the 
contrary, men of such widely different grades are indeed scarcely to be 
compared at all. Wellington, if he has been correctly reported, estimated 
Napoleon’s arrival at the headquarters of the French army as equivalent to 
a reinforcement of forty thousand men, but the difference produced by it 
was in truth incalculable ; there was no method by which it could be 
ascertained,and so it is in the case before us. Regarded from this point of 
view, it will readily be seen that no just or useful conclusion can be reached 
by the facile process of making a list of such persons as have attained the 
distinction of having their names placed in the columns of an encyclo- 
pedia, or even of being represented there by portraits large or small, and 
then comparing the numbers from different States and sections. 

Mr. Lodge's conclusions, moreover,appear by no means free from error, 
even according to his own very defective method. In the first place, he 
makes no proper allowance for the fact that a work produced in such cir- 
cumstances and under such influences as the encyclopedia upon which his 
article is based, would almost unavoidably be much fuller in its present- 
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ment of Northern than of Southern ability. This does not by any means 
imply intentional or conscious injustice ; it results, indeed, from the very 
nature of things, from the complete knowledge possessed, the greater 
interest felt in the one case than in the other. The force of this consider- 
ation, heretofore repeatedly urged, Mr. Lodge has endeavored to parry 
by appealing from Appleton tothe Encyclopedia Britannica, and produc- 
ing from the latter a list which, as he claims, corroborates the conclusions 
already drawn from the former. The value of the corroborative evidence 
here adduced manifestly depends upon the assumption that the authority 
appealed to is an accurate and impartial one, an assumption utterly at 
variance with the fact. The endorsement relied on is quite as unsatis- 
factory as was that of Abu Rafe to Gibbon. ‘* Who,” asked the historian 
significantly, ** will be witness for Abu Rafe ?” The same question would be 
as much in order here. Moreover, the very list thus brought forward appears 
on examination by no means to fully sustain Mr. Lodge’s contention ; 
on the contrary, in some important particulars flatly to contradict it. 

Nor has he made due allowance for the disparity in population, especi- 
ally white population,in the States of the two sections. For example, he 
asserts that Ohio ‘‘ has a long lead over all the other new States, including 
Kentucky, which was settled about the same time,and Louisiana which was 
settled many years before,” and adds, ‘‘ this striking fact in regard to Ohio 
can be due only to the character of the original settlement.” Yet we have 
merely to turn to his own table to find that ‘: this striking fact,” is in 
reality not a fact at all. On the contrary, between Ohio and Kentucky 
there is no great positive difference, the numbers being three hundred and 
sixty-four for Ohio, and three hundred and twenty for Kentucky, while, if 
reference be had to the population of the two States, the advantage is 
largely in favor of the latter. If whites alone be taken into account, as is 
clearly proper, this advantage becomes still more decided. The applica- 
tion of a similar rule (¢.¢. that of percentage to white population ) would 
also give the advantage, though by no means so largely,to Louisiana. So 
in the case of Maryland if compared with New York, or South Carolina if 
compared with Pennsylvania. It would also raise the relative rank of 
Virginia among the ‘‘ leading States,” and would give in effect a much 
more favorable result for the entire South than asimple comparison of the 
number of names from the different sections included in Appleton’s com- 
pilation. 

Without, however, dwelling longer upon this, it remains to examine 
briefly to what extent the oft-quoted statement of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is well-founded, perhaps to go somewhat farther and endeavor 
to form an approximate estimate of the rank to which the South would 
be entitled in the Union, on the well-recognized principle of the ‘+ high 
water mark :” 7.¢. its production in the century proposed to be considered 

1765-1865) of men not simply, in Mr. Lodge’s language, ‘‘ slightly above 
the general level,” but of a really high order of ability. 

And first in answer to the above, and other charges of a similar 
character, numerous enough certainly, let a witness be heard whose 
authority will hardly be questioned by the British encyclopedist, assuredly 
not by Mr. Lodge or Mr. Atkinson, or the compilers of the ‘‘American Biog- 
raphy,” and one who will scarcely be accused of undue partiality for the 
South. ‘No man acquainted with the history of the Union,” said Mr. Web- 
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ster in his celebrated speech of March 7, 1850, ‘‘can deny that the general 
lead in the politics of the country for three-fourths of the period that has 
elapsed since the adoption of the Constitution has been Southern lead.” 
What, again,is the testimony borne by Bancroft, himself a New Englander, 
in regard to the South, to the very States, indeed, selected in the encyclopedia 
as illustrations of Southern incapacity and degradation. ‘: Are there any,” 
he says, ‘‘who doubt man’s capacity for self-government, let them study 
the history of North Carolina; . . . the administration of the colony 
was firm, humane, and tranquil when they (the inhabitants) were left to 
take care of themselves.” The antipodes of ‘‘ Mexico and the Antilles” 
could hardly have been described more aptly. ‘*South Carolina founds 
the American Union.” Such is the emphatic sentence which forms the 
heading of one of the same historian’s chapters, while in summing up at 
its close he declares ‘‘the great result,” to have been due to her, and 
names as one of the chief agents in bringing it about, ‘‘the great states- 
man, the magnanimous, unwavering, faultless lover of his country, Chris- 
topher Gadsden.” Later on, speaking of the administration of a native 
of North Carolina,and one, moreover, beyond all doubt distinctively South- 
ern in its character and policy, he pronounces it, judged by its results, to 
have been ‘‘ perhaps the greatest adininistration in our national history.” 

The next witness cited shall be from the standpoint of hostile critics 
still more unexceptionable. Mr. Blaine in his ‘‘ Twenty Years of Con- 
gress,” after quoting, somewhat inaccurately but with evident approval, 
the passage from Mr. Webster above referred to, continues: ‘*Those 
(the Southern) leaders constituted a remarkable body of men. Having 
before them the example of Jefferson, of Madison, and of George Mason 
in Virginia, of Nathaniel Macon in North Carolina, and of the Pinckneys 
anc Rutledges in South Carolina, they gave deep thought to the science 
of government. They were admirably trained as debaters, and they 
became highly skilled in the management of parliamentary bodies. Asa 
rule they were liberally educated, . . . they were, almost without 
exception, men of great integrity, and they were especially and jealously 
careful of the public money. Too often ruinously lavish in their personal 
expenditures, they believed in an economical government, and #hroughout 
the long period of their domination, they guarded the Treasury with rigid 
and unceasing vigilance against every attempt at extravagance and against 
every form of corruption.” Again with reference to the acquisition of 
territory from Mexico: ‘‘The able and ambitious men who had come into 
power at the South were wielding the whole force of the national administra- 
tion,and they wielded it with commanding ability and unflinching courage.” 
Again in summing up on the Texas question: ‘‘The entire history of 
subsequent events has vindicated the wisdom, the courage, and the states- 
manship with which the Democratic party [confessedly under Southern 
leadership] dealt with the question in 1844.” And yet again, speaking 
of the long rivalry of Clay and Jackson, both Southern men, and the 
latter, be it observed, a native of North Carolina: ‘‘ For twenty years 
these two great, brave men headed the opposing political forces of the 
Union. Whoever might be candidates, they were the actual leaders.” 

Is this the picture of a section buried in ignorance and barbarism, 
devoid of statesmen and thinkers, and mainly prevented by its connection 
with the other and opposing section from sinking to the level of inferior 
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races and civilizations ? Have qualities like these characterized the 
political leaders of Mexico and the Antilles ? Is it not a little surprising 
that both the great parties into which the country was divided should have 
been content, notwithstanding the decided numerical preponderance of the 
North, to seek their chiefs and leaders among a people reduced to such a 
condition of intellectual imbecility and degradation as is attributed to the 
South? Is it not an unaccountable inversion of the natural order that a 
community consisting, as Mr. Atkinson informs us, of ‘‘an arrogant, 
violent, dishonest ruling class, a somewhat larger number of slave-owners 
counting themselves an aristocracy, but without sufficient intellectual 
power or development to know their own miserable dependent and unpro- 
eressive condition,” ‘‘a mass of ignorant and illiterate whites,” 

‘‘and below all these the oppressed black, even less a slave than the poor 
white ”"—is it not, it may well be asked, incredible that a society so consti- 
tuted should have been allowed by the rival and stronger section to take 
and keep for so long a period the political lead? Could such a lead in 
effect have been maintained for any considerable length of time without 
capacity of the highest order ? 

‘« By their fruits,” says Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘we have known them. Figs 
have not been gathered from thistles, and never will be.” Nothing could 
be truer. Let the test be applied with the most unsparing severity. It is 
one from which the South can have no possible motive for shrinking. 

Authorities to the same effect with those already cited might easily be 
multiplied. Indeed the marked predominance of the Southern element 
was a standing subject of complaint with the North throughout the period 
of sectional irritation preceding the outbreak of the war. But leaving 
authorities in regard to which the difficulty would lie in an embarras de 
richesses, let us look simply at the facts of the case, at the history of the 
country, and the names which have been placed upon its roll of honor by 
the concurrent verdict of their countrymen and of mankind. The rarest 
and highest of all the products by which a race is rendered illustrious is 
undoubtedly its great men, immeasurably higher than its most splendid 
mechanical or industrial or practical achievements of any kind whatsoever. 
Aristotle considered that condition of society the best which produced not 
the largest amount of wealth, or even of knowledge, but the noblest type 
of men, and the world is familiar with Carlyle’s memorable comparison of 
the relative value to England of Shakespeare and her Indian empire. To 
take one more and but one of the many apposite illustrations that lie every- 
where close at hand : If every vestige of Athens had perished from the earth 
save the bare fact that she had given to our race, to mention only a few of 
the greatest names, Solon, Aristides, Themistocles, A%schylus, Pericles, 
Phidias, Thucydides, Socrates, Aristophanes, Plato and Demosthenes, 
would she lose anything of her fame? Nay, ex pede Herculem ; would she 
not loom even vaster through the obscurity of a twilight thus splendidly 
illumined ? 

Let us see what manner of men this so-called ignorant, degraded, 
semi-barbarous South has contributed to the development of the country. 
Taking soldiers first, in the Revolutionary era the fame of Washington so 
completely overshadows that of all others as to make it difficult to assign 
them the rank justly their due. Yet we have only to recall the names of 
Marion, Sumter, Lee, Campbell, Nelson, Moultrie, Lewis, Shelby, Pinck- 
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ney, Habersham, and more than all, perhaps, Clarke, ‘‘the Hannibal of the 
West,” as he has been not inaptly styled, who, if rank in arms be awarded 
in proportion to the permanent and wide-reaching effect as well as to the 
difficulty of the achievement, will stand high in the list of the world’s great 
warriors, to show that the South was not, at that epoch, a defaulter in 
contributing her full quota to the military ability of the country. 

In the War of 1812 we find the renown of all competitors dwarfed by 
that of the hero of New Orleans, a Southerner and a North Carolinian, 
with Harrison, Scott, and Gaines, all from the South, yielding precedence 
only to him. In the Mexican War, again, one Southern general succeeded 
against overwhelming odds in winning the first battles of the opening 
campaign and thus virtually decided the issue of the struggle at its very 
commencement, while another, after a rapid and skillful march from the 
coast to the heart of the country, dictated terms of peace to the van- 
quished enemy in his own capital. After such achievements as the fore- 
going it would be superfluous to dwell, even if space allowed, upon the 
conspicuous services rendered in these campaigns by inferior officers from 
the same section. The exceptional aptitude for war displayed by the 
Southern people in the late conflict between the States has never been 
denied. Where, indeed, in all history can be found an instance of so 
many eminent military men produced inso short a time from a population 
not exceeding in numbers the white inhabitants of the Confederacy ? 

But it would be needlessly consuming space which can ill be spared to 
urge a point so plain and so universally conceded. Qua regio in terrts 
nostri non plena laboris ? was not more applicable to those of whom 
it was first spoken than to these. What need, then, to repeat here 
names indissolubly associated with achievements the memory of which 
is still so recent and vivid, and which are heard with admiration 
and reverence throughout the civilized world? Nay, on the Northern 
side also (to mention only a few of the most prominent) Scott, Thomas, 
Nelson, Ord, and Newton in the land, Farragut, Russell and Drayton in the 
sea-service, were from the South. So, too, it should be remembered, were 
Decatur and others of the most conspicuous ornaments of the American 
navy at an earlier day. One Southerner acted as Admiral Farragut’s fleet- 
captain, another as his fleet-engineer ; it was a Southerner who captured 
the Confederate iron-clad in Warsaw Sound; a Southerner who made 
more prizes than the commander of any other single blockading vessel 
during the war, and a Southerner who led the iron-clad squadron in the 
attack on Fort Fisher. A full enumeration of individual incidents would 
be obviously impracticable, but it is abundantly evident that,of the natives 
of the South in the Federal service during the late war,an unusual propor- 
tion attained prominent positions. 

The history of the Confederate navy is brief, and overshadowed by 
almost every conceivable form of misfortune, yet it was long enough to 
admit of the exploits of Paul Jones in the Revolution being equaled or 
surpassed, and to mark a new era in naval warfare by the achievements of 
the V7rginéa in Hampton Roads. 

‘* But,” says Sidonia to the hero, in the most celebrated of Lord 
Beaconfield’s early political novels, ‘‘ you may think there are divinities 
greater than the god of war.” The high position of the South in this field, 
it may be urged by some objector, is conceded, but it is not the 
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highest, nor is excellence, however eminent in a single department, 
however important, a foundation sufficiently broad to sustain the fabric 
of national greatness. Without stopping now to consider the rank to 
which military genius is justly entitled, let us see how the record stands 
in other departments, that of statesmanship first for example. Here 
again the facts are too plain and conclusive to be denied or explained 
away. Tested even by the manifestly defective standard of Mr. Lodge, a 
Southern State, Virginia, in spite of her comparatively small white popu- 
lation, leads all the rest. If in actual numbers she has the advantage, her 
superiority in percentage to white inhabitants is of necessity far greater. 
But tried by the much fairer test of quality instead of mere quantity what 
is the result? That Henry was the greatest orator and Jefferson the 
greatest original thinker among the statesmen of the Revolutionary epoch 
are facts scarcely more questionable than that Washington was its greatest 
soldier. The latter, indeed, re-appears to claim an almost equal rank as a 
statesman with that usually accorded him as a commander, while Mason, 
Madison, Wythe, Pendleton, Lee, Grayson, and Randolph form with 
these a galaxy which may well challenge comparison with any group of 
contemporaneous statesmen of whom history has left us a record. ‘*The 
debates as given to the public,” says a New England writer speaking of 
the Virginia Convention of 1788, ‘‘ though no doubt imperfect, exhibit a 
display of eloquence and talents, certainly at that time unequaled in the 
country.” There is no room for suspicion of local bias or partiality here ; 
no necessity to make allowance for the unconscious exaggeration of State 
or sectional feeling. So much for the statesmen of a single Southern 
State at a single epoch of its history. If the whole South be included, 
Rutledge, Carroll, Laurens, Drayton, Martin, Gadsden,- Davie, and the 
Pinckneys may be added currente calamo without attempting to give anything 
like a complete list of the illustrious names belonging to that period. 

The Declaration of Independence was written by one Southerner and 
its adoption moved by another ; a Southerner was the first president of 
the Continental Congress in which high office he had two Southern suc- 
cessors, and it is to a Southerner that the title of ‘‘ Father of the Consti- 
tution” has by general consent been awarded. For thirty-two out of the 
first thirty-six years of its existence a Southerner was at the head of the 
Government. With the interval of a single term, a Southerner was again 
President for eight years, and after another like interval, the executive 
department was again in the hands of Southern men for more than nine 
vears, and would have been for twelve but for the death of the Chief 
Magistrate chosen by the people. Thus, during the first seventy-two years 
of the Government's existence, that is, from its origin to the beginning of 
the late war, Southerners were at its head for more than forty-nine, and 
but for the accident of General Taylor's death would have been for fifty- 
two years, or nearly three-fourths of the time. 

But it may be alleged, and not without reason, that the official head of a 
government is by no means always its most important member. Let us 
examine the question then with reference to real, not nominal, leadership. 
During what may be called the first epoch of our history under the Con- 
stitution, while men of the Revolutionary generation still filled the most 
prominent places, it will hardly be contended that the section represented 
by those already mentioned, together with Marshall, Macon, Monroe, and 
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others, their associates and coadjutors, did not wield an influence out of all 
proportion to the relative strength of its white population. But what was 
the case from the time when the second generation came forward upon the 
stage where the first still lingered? About the period of the war of 1812, 
were not Clay, Calhoun, Cheves, Lowndes, Randolph, Crawford, Forsyth 
and Gaston of North Carolina, whom Webster is said to have pronounced 
the greatest among the great men of the ‘‘ War Congress,” in the very 
first rank of the younger generation of American statesmen ? In the can- 
vass. preceding the presidential election which resulted in the choice of 
John Quincy Adams by the House of Representatives, who were his 
most prominent competitors? Were they not Jackson, Clay, Crawford, 
Lowndes and Calhoun, all Southern men, and three of them natives of 
those very Carolinas which have been selected as typical examples of 
Southern degradation ? It is strange, indeed, that the most inveterate 
partisan should fail to see the severe reflection necessarily cast upon the 
Northern people themselves in thus representing them as seeking their 
political guides and leaders among a degraded and inferior race. 
Fortunately for them, however, there is not the slightest foundation for 
the charge thus unavoidedly implied. No man fairly familiar with the 
facts can deny that the South, throughout this period contributed, far more 
than her proportionate share to the political ability of the country. The 
most cursory glance at the record shows it. Who, during the time to 
which our inquiry is confined, mainly originated and carried out the great 
measures which have stamped themselves most deeply and permanently 
upon the country’s history? Who led the assault upon the Alien and 
Sedition laws, and finaily broke down the administration and the party 
responsible for them? Who took the most prominent part alike in the 
establishment and in the overthrow of the United States banks? 
Was not one Southern man the father of the so-called American 
system, and another Southern man its ablest opponent ? Was not the 
acquisition of Louisiana, carrying with it that of Oregon and Florida, an 
area greater than was comprised in the original thirteen States, the work of 
a Southern President, a Southern negotiator, and a Southern Secretary of 
State? Does not the brief but glorious and eventful history of Texas as 
an independent republic belong to the South, and was not her subsequent 
annexation of territory that followed, adding the domain of an empire to 
the Union, accomplished by Southern statesmen? Who were the authors 
and most influential advocates, and who the most prominent opponents of 
the policy of internal improvements by the Federal Government ? Who 
originated the plan for reorganizing the War Department on the bureau 
principle, and brought it from a state of confusion bordering upon disor- 
ganization to the highest condition of order and efficiency ? Who was the 
author of the surplus deposit act, who of the bonded warehouse system ? 
By whose counsel and under whose guidance mainly were the only two 
foreign wars in which the United States has been engaged undertaken 
and conducted to a successful conclusion ? The plainest facts of history 
permit but one answer to these questions, and prove beyond possibility of 
doubt or cavil that this so-called degraded, unprogressive, and semi- 
civilized section has exerted an influence over the political thought and 
action of the country out of all proportion to its numerical strength. We 
are not concerned here with the merits of these measures. On some of 
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them Southern men differed widely, acting indeed as leaders on opposite 
sides. The sole point is the part played by this section in the intellectual 
development of the United States on political lines, and on this point the 
evidence already adduced is conclusive. Yet if more is desired it exists in 
abundance and in a variety of forms. 

From the foundation of the Government down to 1867, thirteen out of 
iwenty-three Speakers of the House of Representatives had been Southern- 
ers, and among them was Mr. Clay, who was chosen on the very day he 
first entered the House over the heads of many members of large 
experience and recognized ability, and re-elected in every Congress as long 
as he remained a representative, and another, Mr. Hunter, who was the 
youngest man ever so honored in the history of that body. In the prin- 
cipal executive department, twelve out of twenty-two Secretaries of State, 
fourteen out of twenty-eight Secretaries of War, nine out of twenty-four 
Secretaries of the Treasury, twelve out of twenty-three Secretaries of the 
Navy had been appointed from the South. To go at greater length into 
these statistics would not only consume too much space, but might natur- 
ally weary out the reader's patience. The inference to be drawn from 
them is already clear to demonstration, and fully confirmed by evidence 
certainly of as partial character. It would seem hardly necessary to 
multiply instances of this after those already cited, yet room shall be 
made for at least one or two further. Commenting in his ‘‘ Twenty Years 
of Congress” upon the close of John Quincy Adams’ career, Mr. Blaine 
remarks that, with very few exceptions, the really eminent debaters were in 
the Senate during the period of Mr. Adams’ service in the House, and pro- 
ceeds to enumerate them. His list contains thirteen names, and of these 
nine are from Southern States. Again in the same work, speaking of the 
return of Clay, Calhoun and Webster to the Senate after their voluntary 
retirement, he declares that in that chamber, ‘‘ before their advent, and 
since their departure, there have been no rivals to their fame.” Two of the 
three to whom he awards this pre-eminent position, it is needless to 
remind the reader, were from the South. 

In a debate in the House of Representatives between Critcher of Vir- 
ginia, and Hoar of Massachusetts, which took place in 1872, the former 
challenged his opponent to produce as many eminent names from the State 
of Massachusetts as he could from his own parish alone in the county of 
Westmoreland, Virginia. He proceeded to give the names, and then 
vielded the floor to Mr. Hoar that he might parallel them if he could from 
the whole Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The challenge was palpably 
evaded, repeated with emphasis, but received in silence ; and the contention 
of Judge Critcher may fairly be taken for confessed. 

To conclude—for want of space imperatively forbids the further pursuit 
of this subject, however tempting—coming down to 1860, three out of the 
four presidential candidates of that year were Southerners, including Mr. 
Lincoln, as was likewise Andrew Johnson, the vice-president, who suc- 
ceeded him so early in his second term. The South, indeed, under the 
leadership, as she was then, of such men as Davis, Hunter, Toombs, 
Benjamin, Stephens, Breckinridge, Bell, Cobb, Crittenden and Green, with 
Curry, Lamar, Miles, Garnett, Pryor, Boyce and others as spokesmen of 
the younger generation, could not with any show of justice have been 


charged with a lack of political ability or skill. 
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Again, as to jurisprudence—the art of expounding and applying, little 
less important than that of enacting, laws—how stands the case? For 
more than sixty out of the seventy-two years from its organization down to 
the*late war, the Supreme Court was presided over by Southern men, 
among them Chief Justice Marshall, the foremost of American jurists, 
and Taney who, though inferior to Marshall indeed, was inferior to him 
alone. Of the Associate Justices during the same period, eighteen out of 
thirty-two were from the South, while the post of Attorney-General was 
held by Southern lawyers for more than forty-three out of the seventy-two 
years, among the number being men of such eminence as Pinckney, Wirt, 
Berrien, Grundy, Crittenden, Legare and Johnson. Excluding the holders 
of these great offices whose reputation has been higher at the bar than 
that of Tazewell, Wickham, Badger, Mangum, Harper, Gaston, Ruffin, 
Upshur, Tucker and Leigh, some of whom more than sustained on the bench 
and by their professional writings the fame they had acquired as advocates ? 

The difficulty of selection is here so great that the omissions may well 
seem as conspicuous as that of the best of Brutus in 

‘« * * the vain triumph of the imperial lord 

Whom servile Rome obey'd and yet abhorr'd ;” 
but this is the almost inevitable consequence of such a wealth of material. 
Where there are so many to choose from, a choice could hardly be made 
which would not do seeming injustice to some. 

As regards the achievements of pioneers and explorers, the ‘‘ ancient 
primitive and heroical work,” as Lord Bacon calls it, of planting new 
settlements, it would be a palpable reflection upon the reader's intelligence 
to adduce proof. The commonest history of the country abounds with it 
from the first establishment of the English at Jamestown down to and 
beyond the period selected as the limit of our investigation. It would 
argue ‘‘an invincible ignorance” indeed, in a person of the most ordinary 
opportunities for information, to lack knowledge upon this point. 

And here the case might with entire confidence be rested. A commu- 
nity with such a record in the Themistoclean mysteries of making small 
states great, in that art of colonizing which was the peculiar glory of 
Greece, in those mighty fields of war, politics, and jurisprudence which 
the haughty Roman reserved for his own, and by virtue of his mastery in 
which he became ‘‘lord of the visible earth,” has no need to seek further 
for title-deeds to fame. In the light of unquestioned and unquestionable 
facts, such charges as those quoted above stand convicted not only of false- 
hood but of absurdity. Mr. Pecksniff, it will be remembered, pronounced 
sirens to be ‘‘very like swans” and ‘‘by no means unlike oysters”; his 
countrymen of the encyclopedia who discovered a similarity between the 
Southern States and Mexico or the Antilles must assuredly have possessed 
an at least equal faculty for the ‘‘apprehension of remote resemblances.” 


A single allegation remains which has aiready been glanced at, and 
which is the only one having the slightest foundation to rest upon. It is 
expressed ina variety of different ways but, when stripped of verbiage, 
amounts substantially to this—an antiquated narrowness of range, a lack of 
multiform development, the confinement of intellectual activity to a com- 
paratively few special and traditional channels. There is in this a certain 
measure of truth, though by no means so much as has been often and 
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confidently asserted ; and even if it were true to the full extent assumed, 
it may well be questioned whether very high rank in a few of the most 
important and eminently virile spheres of human effort is not preferable 
to the attainment of a lower grade in a far larger number. If this bea 
proper subject of reproach, it is at least one shared with the South 
by the very greatest nations in the earlier stages of their history, 
notably by the Romans down to the subversion of republican institutions 
among them, and the establishment of the empire. With what lofty 
candor does the great national and patriotic poet admit—nay, rather claim 
this for his country ! 

‘“Excudent alit spirantia mollius era, 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 

Orabunt causas melius ; coclique meatus 

Describunt radio, et surgentia sidera dicent.” 
The stately hexameters with their march like the tramp of an advanc- 
ing legion seem to assert supremacy, not to acknowledge defeat. 

Among the Romans, it is true, a varied development was retarded to an 
unusually late period by special causes ; but the case is very much the 
same in all communities mainly agricultural, without large centers of 
population, or much accumulated wealth in its more easily transferable 
forms. Nevertheless in spite of the obstacles interposed by a state of 
society notoriously unpropitious to growth in these directions, the names 
of Audubon, McDowell, Maury, Dudley, Long, Sims, Draper and Smith 
in science; of Rumsey, McCormick, Brooke, Gatling and Porter in 
mechanics and invention; of Allston, Peale, Richardson, Rinehart, and 
Gottschalk in art, of Hawks, Alexander, Hooper, Broadus, Palmer, 
Harrison, Gildersleeve, Minor, Bledsoe, and Munsey as scholars, educators, 
and divines, abundantly demonstrate that, while the vigor of the Southern 
intellect was exerted mainly in a limited number of exceptionally high 
spheres, there was scarcely a department of human effort, practical or 
speculative, to which it did not contribute eminent votaries. This list 
might be almost indefinitely extended, especially if it were allowed 
slightly to overlap the limit of time assigned to the inquiry, but it is 
already fully sufficient for the purpose of illustration. 

A separate article would be required—and amply justified by the im- 
portance of its object—to give even an approximate idea of the effect 
upon the higher education of the whole country produced by the work 
which Jefferson and his zealous and able coadjutor, Cabell, so effectually 
accomplished in the establishment of the University of Virginia. Who 
can adequately estimate the far-reaching influence of this institution, and 
of those which have, directly or indirectly, sprung from it ; such, for example, 
as the widely-known and admirable University School conducted at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, by that most accomplished scholar and educator, Mr. W. 
Gordon McCabe ? 

In the matter of literature, pure and simple, ‘‘ art for the sake of art,” 
it must be allowed that the product is by no means abundant. But, tried 
by the standard of severe criticism, is not this the case, to a great extent 
at least, with regard to the entire country? What has America produced 
in this kind worthy to be placed in the first rank ? What even very high 


in the second ? Not only the American Homer or Dante or Shakespeare, 
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or Tacitus or Fra Paolo, but the American Long or Hume ; not only the 
American Cervantes or Le Sage or Scott, but the American Thackeray or 
Balzac is still to come. Nor are there as yet any visible signs of his 
immediate advent, while the American Lessing or Sainte Beuve or Taine, 
the American Ruskin or Arnold, appears in equally dim perspective. To 
write third-rate and, for the most part imitative, books, however pleasant 
in the reading or temporarily popular, can not be rated as an achievement 
of any very high order, though it may fairly enough entitle the author to 
one or more paragraphs in a biographical dictionary. And even in this 
department of pure literature—to pass over all others, and among them 
perhaps the most eminent of American dramatists, as well as the authors 
of some of the most exquisite lyrics in our language—a very high, if not 
indeed the highest, place among the writers of this country has been 
awarded to the Southerner, Edgar Poe, by accomplished and fastidious 
critics. His best poems, few and short as they are, belong to that very 
small class which like ‘‘ L’Allegro” and ‘* I] Penseroso,” Dryden’s ‘* Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” and Gray’s‘‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” are sufficient 
of themselves to insure to their authors a high and permanent place in litera- 
ture. One foreign writer—no less a distinguished critic than Bordelaise 
—recognizes in him ‘‘ the extra-terrestrial accent, the melancholy calm, the 
delicious solemnity, the precocious experience—I had almost said the inborn 
experience—which characterize great poets.” Poe’s poetry, he adds, 
‘‘always produces a powerful effect.” . . . . It is something deep 
and reflecting (nurvitant) like a dream; mysterious and perfect like a 
crystal.” Another characterizes him as ‘‘that singular genius of an 
individuality so rare, so sharply defined, so exceptional,” while a third, 
after pronouncing him partly the source of Jules Verne’s romances (which, 
it may be remarked in passing, he seems also to have been of Stevenson's 
much-talked-of story of ‘* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”), and declaring that 
Balzac alone of his predecessors can compete with him in clearness 
of style, aptness of illustration, and subtility of thought, says: ‘If the 
aim of poetry be to astonish or to fascinate, Poe takes a high rank among 
poets.” And again—‘*‘ Poe now and then takes a flight beyond that of any 
other Western [z. ¢. American] poet.” 

These criticisms are worthy of special note for the stress which they 
lay upon the exceptional individuality of Poe’s genius, that quality by 
virtue of which he leads instead of foliowing ; does not imitate but is 
imitated ; becomes the source of inspiration to others but seeks his own 
within himself alone. This rare and invaluable characteristic of origi- 
_ nality is the vital and indispensable condition of a really great literature. 
The cleverest of imitations, the most musical of mocking-bird notes, the 
most perfect and life-like of echoes, will in no wise compensate for the 
want of it. Small, as is, confessedly, the positive result attained, the 
presence of this element, both in the creative and the critical department 
of Southern literature, is of the highest significance. In scholarship, where, 
from the very nature of the pursuit, it is most rarely found and most 
difficult of attainment, the late eminent philologist, Professor Harrison of 
the University of Virginia, a fellow-Southerner and college-mate of Poe, 
is acknowledged to have given a conspicuous example of it. 

Again, wherever literature mingles with or touches upon the more 
practical side of life, wherever it is used for an ulterior purpose, an object 
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extending beyond itself,as in a class of works of which Burke’s are instances 
at once familiar and illustrious, the peculiar genius of the Southern 
people immediately asserts itself. To point out illustrations of this would 
seem hardly necessary, for in whatever direction we may turn they are 
before our eyes. Drayton's celebrated charge to the Charleston Grand Jury 
at the beginning of the Revolution, Jefferson’s summary view of the rights of 
British America, his inaugurals ; the Resolutions on the Alien and Sedition 
laws drawn by him for the Kentucky Legislature, and his world-famous 
Declaration of Independence; Madison’s papers in the Federalist and Report 
on the Virginia Resolutions of 1798-9; Marshall’s, Ruffin’s and Gaston's 
Opinions ; Rutledge’s Decrees, the Bill of Rights,drawn by George Mason 
and prefixed to the first Constitution of Virginia ; and Calhoun’s works 
almost from lid to lid but especially the Disquisition on Government and 
Discourse on the Constitution and Government of the United States,are 
among those which most readily present themselves. To these may be 
added speeches and pamphlets on various political questions, too numerous 
to be specitied,together with editorials of distinguished Southern journal- 
ists, particularly those written by the late John M. Daniel of the Rich- 
mond Examiner which are of an absolutely unique excellence in their 
kind. 

This, it is true, is literature of a rather non-literary order, if the 
expression may be allowed ; yet it is in view of productions at least equally 
remote from the domain of pure art that Thiers has pronounced Napoleon 
the greatest French writer of his reign, while pieces of similar character 
have long been numbered among the chief ornaments of the Greek, the 
Latin and the French, as well as the English tongue. Nor has this species 
of literary activity—though most prominent and conspicuous in politics, and 
the higher branches of law—been by any means exclusively confined to 
them. Our limits scarcely admit of quotations in support of this position, 
yet a single one may be allowed as peculiarly apposite to the statements 
of the Britannica. 

‘* The Carolinas,” says Dr. Loner in his ‘‘ Contributions to the Annals 
of Medical Progress, etc.,” published by the United States Government 
in 1874, ‘‘ from a comparatively early period, furnished numerous valuable 
contributions to the literature of medicine and natural history, and for 
some years /ed all the other States in the study of the natural sciences.” 

Though the threshold has been hardly crossed, it is time to take leave 
of the subject, and it shall be done with but one concluding observation. 
If, as the most profound philosophy teaches, character-building be the 
highest aim of a nation, and the measure of success attained therein the 
truest test of its progress, the society which can point as its chosen type 
and representative in the eighteenth century to Washington, and in the 
nineteenth to Lee, has nothing to fear from comparison with any other, 
ancient or modern. 


William Baird. 
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kitchen mantel had been having it all its own way, spoiling good 
silence at the rate of about two hundred and forty ticks per minute, and 
the ceaseless iteration of its jerky, metallic accents would have been very 
wearing upon nerves less hardened than those of Kirke & Co. 

«*Reckon you'll get along all right whilst I'm gone,” spoke up Joe, 
finally, for the sake of saying somcthing. 

‘*T allus hev, years back,” returned George. in his hesitating drawl. 
‘«T spose the’ won’t be no slip-up on yer gittin’ ’round home by Friday 
week ?” he queried with a shade of anxiety in his tone. 

‘*Not if I make all connections as I cal’late on now.” 

Again the two lapsed into silence, George on his side of the stove 
occasionally fidgeting a little as if he were not sitting quite comfortably ; 
while Joe, having laid his pipe on the table, was abstractedly chewing the 
ends of his bushy. beard and staring into vacancy as typified by the empty 
wood-box. 

‘«Sure ye hain’t forgotten northin’, be ye ?” asked George, after some 
minutes, during which the clock had been ‘‘ putting in time ” with clatter- 
ing, break-neck speed. 

‘‘T reckon not,” replied his partner, releasing his tortured beard and 
taking from his pocket his well-worn, calf-covered note book. ‘I got it 
all down here that you give me,” he continued, referring to his list of 
memoranda by the aid of the light of the unshaded kerosene lamp on the 
table behind him. ‘‘ There’s a slew of ‘em too—something for every man, 
woman and child in Red Back, ordered special, I should ‘most think.” 

‘*Be sure’n ‘member that J’maiky ginger for Dr. Bartlett, an’ them 
fancy cowcumber seeds for Ed Romrill. Oh, an’ don't ye think we'd best 
lay in a few flower-seeds ? We've hed some call for ‘em; the women 
‘round here seem to be gittin’ up a sort of a notion thet they'd like to hev 
a few posies in the’r gardings.” 

‘‘ Maybe ‘twould be a good idee,” assented Joe, wetting his pencil in 
his mouth and making a note in accordance with the suggestion. ‘‘ There, 
I've got that ; is there anything else ?” 

‘*N-no, I—guess not,” hesitated George; then, rather nervously, 
‘*ye’re sure ye won't be gone more’n ten days ?” he questioned. 

‘Why, I’ve planned not to,” answered Joe, glancing at him curiously, 
‘*but I didn’t suppose ‘twas a matter of life or death either way. I reckon 
you could take care of the store and the house and yourself if I didn’t get 
back right on the dot, eh ?” 

Joe had spoken half jestingly ; he was therefore surprised when George, 
after a little gulp, as if his throat were uncomfortably dry, replied with 
unusual gravity : 

‘*Much’s ever, I’m feared.” 

‘What do you mean by that ?” Joe demanded. 

George did not immediately explain himself. He leaned forward, 
rattled the stove-lid awhile, and then, taking it off, tried to scoop up a 
burning coal with the insufficient help of the lifter. After several fruitless 
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efforts, during which he got very red in the face and let out a deal of 
smoke, he desisted and replaced the cover. Joe rose and fumbled about 
on the mantel in the sardine-box which served as a match-safe until he 
found a match. 

‘« Here,” he said, extending it to his partner ; ‘‘ fire up and tell a feller 
what it is.” 

George lighted his pipe with the proffered match, inhaled a strong whiff 
of brimstone meanwhile, and broke into a violent fit of coughing, which 
sounded rather forced and naturally made him still redder in the face. 

‘*Come! spit it out,” urged Joe, using an inelegant but expressive 
metaphor ; ‘‘ don’t be afraid, man.” 

‘‘ Wall, I tell ye, the’ zs somethin’ else I wanter say afore ye start for 
Denver,” George falteringly confessed, at length; ‘‘I hev be’n a-thinkin’ 
thet the’ is one thing more ye might bring home thet’d be useful to—to— 
hev ’round—’” and, getting more and more confused as he went on, George 
finally paused altogether. 

‘‘Well, just name it, then,” said Joe, spreading open his note-book ata 
fresh page. ‘* What sort of merchandise is it? Anything there’s a mite 
o’ call for we’d oughter have in our store, certainly.” 

‘« But ‘tain’'t—'tain’t jest what ye might call merchandise, this ain't,” 
stammered George, flushing anew. 

‘*Then what on earth is it?” queried his partner, looking much 
puzzled. 

‘«T'll tell ye, Joe,” said George, carefully avoiding the other's gaze, 
and unbosoming himself laboriously and by fits and starts ; ‘‘ it’s jest like 
this. For some time ‘long back—I—I be’n a-thinkin’—thet ’tain’t right for 
—for two bacheldore fellers—like we be—to—to live alone so without— 
without nobuddy to—to look arter us in case we’re—we’re sick or—or 
anything.” 

Joe stared at George quite speechless, which nearly had the effect of 
throwing George into a like condition ; but presently, with a visible effort, 
he gathered sufficient courage to stagger on. 

‘*Ye see—here we two be—a-layin’ up money evry year—a sight 
more’n we'll ever hev any use for—an’ never a chick nor a child to leave it 
to—an’—an’ say ’tain’t right.” 

‘‘Well, what's to be done about it ?” asked Joe, beginning to look a 
trifle uneasy. 

‘«T’'ll tell ye what I've thought of,” returned George. ‘‘It seems to me 
the’s jest one way to fix it satisfactory, an’ that way is for—” here the 
speaker halted a moment, then, with a sudden burst of confidence, 
accompanied by a furious rush of blood to the face, he added, ‘for either 
you or me to git married, Joe.” 

Involuntarily Joe stretched out his foot with such force that he lifted 
one end of the wood-box from the floor and very nearly overturned it. For 
some seconds he stared at his partner literally dumbfounded ; then, 
‘Well, I swear!” he ejaculated—which was about as strong an oath as 
he ever was known to use—‘‘I hope you don’t want I should—?” 

‘«Oh, I know you ain’t a merryin’ man,” George hastened to say. Now 
that his mind had so far unburdened itself he seemed to breathe much 
more freely. ‘*O’ course I wouldn't ixpect you to be the one,” he went 
on. ‘*No, Joe, I wouldn’t never ixpect or ask that. I’ve thought it all 
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over, an’ I’m resigned down to it that I'll do the merryin’ an’ make no 
complaint, for the good of we two an’ the business.” 

If Joe had been alarmed before on his own account he now began to 
feel quite as much fear on his companion’s. He could scarcely believe his 
ears. That George Knowlton, a man so bashful that he would not even 
consent to have his name on the firm’s sign through dread of drawing 
unnecessary attention to himself—a man who never was known to look a 
woman fairly in the face—and was unable to do so sidewise without 
blushing to the ends of his straw-colored hair—that such a man should be 
actually proposing to take to himself a wife seemed a thing past all belief. 
Indeed, for want of a better explanation, Joe Kirke was almost led to sus- 
pect that his partner was temporarily insane. 

‘* An’ so, arter thinkin’ of it all over,” George continued presently, ‘* I 
says to myself, says I, if it’s got to be done-—an’ I don’t see any other 
way—now’s the time to doit. When Joe goes East to market if he'll 
bring home the woman, why-—why, dod-blast it ! I'll merry her.” 

‘*So you want me to pick out the woman for you ?” said Joe, recover- 
ing his speech at last. 

‘*Sartainly, of course,” replied George, looking slightly surprised at the 
question. ‘‘I couldn’t never do that-—leastwise I couldn’t do both the 
askin’ an’ the merryin’—’n you wouldn’t spect me to, I should hope,” he 
added reproachfully. 

‘* What makes you think it so necessary to have a women in the house 
all of a sudden?” Joe demanded. 

‘’Tain’t all of a sudden, Joe,” said George earnestly ; ‘‘indeed I be'n 
thinkin’ of it for along time back, off'n on. I re’lly do think we'd oughter 
hev her 'cause—wal, ‘cause ‘tain’t jest safe to be without in our persition, 
don’t ye see ?” 

‘*Not safe, eh ?” repeated Joe, still at a loss to understand. ‘* Then 
why don’t you marry the Widder Bowers ?” 

‘¢Oh, now, Joe !” exclaimed George, terror-stricken and aghast at the 
mere suggestion, ‘‘I cal’lated you'd see ‘twas jest precisely “er thet I don't 
want to marry.” 

‘‘Umph?” grunted Joe, sensible of a ray of enlightenment as to his 
partner’s deeper motives in making the matrimonial proposal which had 
so astounded him a few minutes earlier, ‘'’fraid o’ the widder, be ye?” 

Mortal,” answered George, hoarsely and emphatically. ‘+ Joe,” he 
said in impressive tones, ‘never ontel I git a wife shell I be safe from 
thet woman.” 

‘Has she been persecuting you again?” queried his partner with a 
half-pitying smile. 

‘* Why, you yourself know she’s allus runnin’ over to the store every 
chance she gits for two cents’ wuth o’ this, that an’ the other. Livin’ 
‘most oppersite so, she don’t never buy more’n half a pound o’ anythin’ to 
a time scurcely. An’ when you're out an’ she ketches me alon’ she’s sure 
to go hentin ’round thet it’s the sollum duty of one of us lone old baches 
to git married,—an’ she gin’ally intimates putty p’inted thet I’m the man 
she ’ludes to.” 

‘‘Humph!” commented Joe sarcastically ; ‘‘she knows better than to 
try any of her blamed nonsense on me. She got tired o’ thet ’most at the 
very first.” 
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‘* Yes, Joe, you kin stand her off in good shape,” admitted George ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ I on’y wisht I c’d do the same,” he added with a rueful smile. 
‘‘Then, toc, she’s allus an’ frever tellin’ me how happy she was with her 
other three husbands—” 

‘‘She don’t bring forward no testimony as to how happy /hey was, 
I don't s'pose,” put in Joe grimly. 

‘« She’s jest a nateral born merryer,” George pursued, not heeding the 
other’s observation, ‘‘an’ she’s bound to git merried an’ keep merried as 
long’s the’s any men left ; an’ I sha’n't feel safe, not ontel we heva woman 
in the house to pertect us,” he concluded tremulously. 

‘Tf that’s the way you feel about it I suppose it’s got to be done,” 
said Joe with a mournfully resigned air. ‘* What sort of woman, for 
instance, would ye want me to get for ye ?” 

‘*Oh, jest a—a quiet, peaceable, plain, common-sensible one, not too 
uppish—” began George, stumbling a little, as was only natural, over his 
description of an article so very unfamiliar to him as a wife. 

‘* Plain, eh?” interposed Joe quizzically. 

‘‘Wal, what I mean, not plain perticlerly, but not too gaudy or—or 
ornamental, bein’s I’m not over’n above harnsome m’self,” explained 
George ; ‘‘one thet would compare favor’ble with a person o’ my style, 
vy understan’. An’ sich a one as you'd be willin’ to hev in the house. Suit 
verself, Joe, an’ ye'll suit me, I'll guerantee.” 

‘*Now see here, how do you reckon I’m going to find her ?—that’s. 
what I'd like to inquire,” said Joe dubiously. He felt as if he had been set 
too hard a task,—as if George, in taking out an insurance policy against 
the too fiery wooing of the Widow Bowers, were requiring him to pay 
much the larger share of the premium. 

‘*Oh, the’ hedn’t ought to be no gre’t trouble about that,” returned 
George confidently. Having shirked the responsibility himself, he consid- 
erately tried to make it seem as light as possible. ‘‘ The’s lots more 
women in the East than men, an’ I no doubt the’s plenty ready an’ willin” 
to git merried.” 

‘‘In the way far East there is, I don’t dispute, but in Denver—” began 
Joe, doubtfully. 

‘*A big city like Denver’d ought to hev plenty o’ merryin’ women in it, 
I'in shore,” exclaimed George with conviction. 

‘Yes; but the trouble is to find ’m—or the right one,” objected Joe: 

‘‘The'd ought to be kind o’ agencies like where ye could get track of 
‘m,” suggested George. ‘‘ I’ve heered the’ was. Or, see here, Joe,” he 
added, struck by a brilliant thought, ‘‘ why not go to a re'l good, reliable 
minister an’ ask him? Sartainly parsons’d ought to be able to find a man 
a wife, bein’ in the merryin’ business so.” 

‘‘Well, I don't know ’bout that,” said Joe gloomily; ‘‘ good wives 
ain't so awful plenty as you seem to think, I imagine. However, I'll do 
my best ; but you mustn’t be disappointed if I shouldn’t fetch back any 
woman at all.” 

And having committed himself thus far, Joe entered in his note-book, 
at the end of the list of articles to be got in Denver, this additional mem- 
orandum: ‘“ /tem. 1 Wife for George.” 

Joe Kirke never made his annual trips to ‘‘ market” any longer than 
was compatible with the business on which they were undertaken. Be- 
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tween Red Back and Denver there was a day’s ride in the stage and nearly 
a day and a half to be spent in the train ; to which five days of travel, 
going and coming, he added only the time necessary for the careful .and 
proper selection of Kirke & Co.’s yearly supply of goods at the metropo- 
lis. Cities, as such, had no attractions for him. A steady, plodding Ver- 
monter, he had transplanted himself to a Western, boom-built town at 
what most men would have thought an ill-chosen time, just when the star 
of its prosperity had passed the meridian and begun to decline. Red 
Back, after having had its season of hustling, bustling activity, was now 
scarcely more lively than Joe’s own native village ; yet he and his partner 
had been content to remain there, and they had done very well, all things 
considered. Every year they had managed to make a living for themselves 
out of their ‘‘ general store,” besides laying by a little for time of need, 
until now, at thirty-seven and forty-one respectively, Joe Kirke and 
George Knowlton were fairly entitled to be called ‘‘men of some prop- 
erty.” Their increased prosperity had not changed in the least their simple 
tastes, however ; they still lived in the same weather-beaten little cottage 
and ‘‘ traded” in the same unpainted shed of a store as when they first came 
to town. The thought of ‘‘la’nching out,” or of removing to a more stir- 
ring business center, never once entered their heads. Red Back was a 
good enough place to live in, and a place that was good enough to live in 
certainly would do well enough to die in. Kirke & Co. were virtually fix- 
tures in Red Back. George never left it, and when Joe did so once a year 
he always got back to it as soon as might be. Metropolitan gayeties had 
no power to keep Joe in Denver one hour after his business there was 
done. 

As it had been at the foot of his list—and for several other reasons— 
Joe left until the very last the ‘‘looking up” of George’s wife. He had 
undertaken the commission in a half-hearted way only, and it is hardly 
surprising that he did not put very much energy into its execution. It was 
his private opinion that Kirke & Co. did not need to add a woman to their 
establishment. He regretted very much that George seemed to have set 
his mind upon having one ; still George’s habits were so simple and his 
wants so few that when he did express a wish for something a little out 
of the common course it was rather a pity if he couldn't haveit. Yes, de- 
cidedly George must be indulged—at least to a certain extent, or at any 
rate he must not be openly crossed. 

Joe did not look on womankind quite as his partner did, —that is to say 
he was not ‘‘afraid of a petticoat ;” nor did he even regard woman in the 
abstract with any great veneration. He had once thought in a hazy sort 
of way that some time he might get married ; but as the years wore on he 
had grown to believe that he was not a man who ever would find a mate 
to his liking. It became his fixed impression that his ways were not pleas- 
ing to women—in fact, that he was particularly unattractive to the 
‘«softer sex.” He was in the habit of saying to himself philosophically, 
‘«The woman I should want wouldn’t want me, and the woman that 
would have me I wouldn’t take ; so that settles the whole business.” He 
had given up all idea of ever marrying before coming West, and the ten 
years of double bachelorhood in Red Back had hardened him, as he 
thought; into a confirmed celibate. 

From one point of view he would have looked favorably upon George's 
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matrimonial project. Anything to make George happier or more com- 
fortable in his mind he would have labored with all his heart to secure for 
him, but he could not help feeling that his guileless, inexperienced partner 
contemplated taking a terribly rash step, and he feared, unless he were 
prevented from doing so, he might live to repent it bitterly. In seeking to 
avoid the Widow Bowers certainly he was risking something worse—flying 
from ills which he might have borne to others of which he knew next to 
nothing. At best, the admission of a third person into their household 
after they had become so thoroughly settled in their habits and ways of 
living would stir them both up disagreeably—even were the new-comer a 
man that would be the case, but with a woman would there not be a ten- 
fold greater upheaval? Assuredly the consequences that must inevitably 
result from the introduction of another member into their select family 
were to be looked forward to with doubt and uneasiness, to say the very 
least. 
Still he had promised George he would make an effort toward gratify- 
ing his whim, and for his conscience’s sake he must do something. Accord- 
ingly, on the last day of his sojourn in Denver, he ventured to speak of his 
quest for a marriageable woman in a jocular fashion to several of his 
business acquaintances. As might have been expected, they answered 
him in the same spirit, so that he learned from them practically nothing 
except, by inference, that if he were to broach the subject seriously he 
would be sure to get thoroughly well laughed at. 

The last hours of his stay were waning and yet he had accomplished 
nothing. How could he face George with such an unsatisfactory account 
of his stewardship? Clearly he could not do it. In desperation he 
turned to the city directory and, opening to the list of clergymen, noted 
the names of a few of the most easily accessible. Mustering all his reso- 
lution, he duly presented himself at the door of one of these reverend 
gentlemen, only to learn that he had just gone out—for which considerate 
act Joe was profoundly grateful. But putting off the awkward moment 
availed him little. He was obliged to screw up his courage once more 
and call upon a second clergyman, whom he was so lucky—or unlucky— 
as to find at home and disengaged. The wife-hunter was courteously 
received and his errand was listened to at least with outward seriousness ; 
but unhappily the good man could not at that moment lay his hand upon 
a suitable wife for a well-nigh anonymous husband. However, if the 
ventleman would leave his name, perhaps some time in the future, if he 
should happen to hear of any one, he might, etc., etc. Joe registered the 
address of the candidate for matrimonial honors, and, thanking the clergy- 
man, made his way into the street again rather red as to face and quite 
settled as to determination to do no more errands of that sort for any man. 

An hour later, when he was riding on his homeward way and trying to 
settle down to the calm and peaceful state of mind and body which, even 
when one is being hurled forward at the rate of forty-odd miles per hour, 
a comfortable seat in a first-class car and a consciousness of duty per- 
formed ought to bring, he found to his dismay that he was only stirring 
himself up more and more every moment. And the cause of his uneasi- 
ness was the continually recurring question: ]Vas his duty performed ? 
Had he done all in his power to further his partner’s interests before leav- 
ing Denver? He rehearsed to himself the account he would give to 
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George of his strenuous but unavailing effort to find a wife for him. He 
had looked about a good deal (he half persuaded himself into believing), 
he had called upon some clergymen (surely two is some) who could give 
him no material assistance. This sounded well and certainly would silence 
George if it did not satisfy him. Naturally George would receive his 
report, whatever it might be, in the utmost good faith and without ques- 
tion or doubt—quite convinced that everything humanly possible had 
been done. Poor simple-hearted, honest George! To deceive him 
required little craft indeed, but to do it was like murdering a sleeping 
babe. George did not need a wife ; but, as for that, how often in this 
world do we need that we most earnestly long for ? Considering how few and 
homely George’s wants usually were,now that he had expressed a desire for 
something a little in the line of a luxury it did seem a burning shame that 
he should not be gratified. As he thus remorsefully reflected upon his 
partner's approaching disappointment Joe was tempted to leave the cars 
at the next stopping place, return to Denver, and bring back a wife at any 
cost, even to the carrying of her off by force, as the early Romans did the 
Sabine women ; however, the temptation did not finally prove so strong 
that he was unable to resist it. He had promised to be at home on a 
certain date ; he had made all his plans accordingly ; he had no time to 
spare, and he knew George would be uneasy if he did not appear in Red 
Back on the stated day. Therefore, with or without a woman under 
convoy, he must not fail to be on hand. 

Joe was an early riser, and when the train stopped at Cheyenne, being 
dressed, he was able to leave his car and stretch his legs by rambling about 
a little during the wait. The train started on again sooner than he had 
expected and he came perilously near getting left. With a brakeman’s 
help he swung himself upon the rear platform of the last car just in time, 
although the swinging ended in a jerk that was rather too violent to be 
pleasant. On his way toward the other end of the train—his seat was 
in the foremost sleeper—he chanced on one of those little episodes which 
are of not infrequent occurrence in railway travel. In ene of the ordinary 
passenger ‘* coaches ” he found the conductor, with a disturbed expression 
on his face,standing beside a young woman who looked considerably more 
disturbed than he. Apparently it was a case of non-payment of fare, but, 
as it proved, there were about it certain features that gave some excuse 
for tempering justice with mercy. As Joe drew near he heard the con- 
ductor say regretfully : 

‘‘ I’m mighty sorry for you, but I really don’t see what I can do but ask 
you to get offat the next station. It’s dead against the rules to allow any 
one, I don't care who ’tis, to ride free. I reckon I'll have to leave you off 
at the next stop.” 

The only audible reply was a little sob, as the young woman put to her 
eyes a handkerchief already considerably dampened. 

‘‘T wouldn't do it, not if I wasn’t obliged to,” the official continued, 
evidently desirous of offering the unfortunate passenger good measure of 
apology if he could do nothing more ; ‘‘ but you see it’d be as much as my 
place is worth to do anything else, and Green River's a good long way 
from here.” 

Another suppressed sob from the girl and further application of the 
handkerchief. 
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‘« Don't feel so bad over it,” urged the conductor, who seemed to have 
all the feelings of an ordinary man under the blue coat and brass buttons 
of a case-hardened official of a bowelless corporation ; ‘‘I hate to do it 
like time. Now if there was anybody who would come forward and offer 
to—.” Here he paused and looked about him. The car was not very 
well filled, and there was no one seated near enough to the fare-less fair 
one to have understood thoroughly her unhappy predicament. While the 
conductor's wandering eye was seeking some hypothetical, sympathetical 
capitalist willing to invest a few dollars in rewards of the Hereafter, it 
encountered Joe’s interested gaze. Joe had heard what he had just said 
and, beckoning him aside, asked for full particulars. In a few words the 
conductor told him that the girl was a Swede, knowing very little English, 
who had started from her far-away home with a small amount of money 
and tickets across the Atlantic and from New York to Green River, sent 
her by her brother living in the latter place. After coming safely thus far 
she had lost her purse, by carelessness or theft, in Cheyenne, and was 
consequently left without a cent, a helpless stranger in a strange land. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, then, the whole trouble was that the means of 
getting her to Green River were lacking. 

‘‘What’s the fare to Green River ?” asked Joe. 

The conductor referred to his tariff scale and named the sum. 

‘«T’ll pay it,” declared Joe, promptly, ‘‘and I'll see that she gets there 
safe and finds her brother.” 

‘*Good for you!” exclaimed the conductor, evidently much relieved ; 
and, taking Joe by the arm, he went forward to the distressed damsel. 

‘‘It’s all right,” he assured her in tones of great satisfaction ; ‘‘ this 
gentleman has fixed it with me. He’s agreed to pay your fare for you,” 
and, nodding smilingly, he went away to attend to his duties, leaving Joe 
rather awkwardly standing in the aisle. 

His protegec, of whom he was now able to get a better look, was a 
somewhat quaintly costumed young woman of about twenty-five, with 
flaxen hair, blue eyes, and rosy cheeks—a genuine Old World country lass 
whose fresh, wholesome comeliness it was a real pleasure to gaze upon. 
Her fit of weeping did not seem to have disfigured her face any more than 
a gentle spray of fresh water would have done ; neither her eyes nor that 
feature nearly as sensitive to the effects of tears, her nose, had been 
reddened in the least. While dabbing at her face to dry away what little 
moisture now remained, she cast a timid glance at the tall stranger look- 
ing down at her. She appeared to know instinctively that she could trust 
him, and when, echoing the conductor's words, he remarked encourag- 
ingly, ‘‘ It's all right,” she showed her pretty white teeth in a smile and 


said in grateful tones: 


dank you, mister.” 
‘‘You’re entirely welcome,” returned Joe; then came another some- 


what uncomfortable pause. He felt it to be his duty under the circum~- 
stances to make her acquaintance, but he did not know just how to begin. 
At length, by a happy inspiration, he determined to go back to the 
foundation of acquaintances in general—the introduction. He _ bent 
forward, placing one hand on the arm of the seat she was occupying and 


the other on the back of that before her. 
‘My name is Joseph Kirke,” he informed her; ‘‘ what is yours ?” 
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After a moment, during which she was evidently studying out the 
meaning of his English, she replied : 

‘* My name Hilda Petersen.” 

‘‘Hilda Petersen,” he repeated, nodding with satisfaction that they 
had been able so far to understand each other. ‘‘And your brother lives 
at Green River ?” he pursued interrogatively. 

‘* Ja, ja,” said Hilda, smiling again and speaking very slowly as she 
laboriously formed the unfamiliar words in her mind before delivering them 
from her lips ; ‘‘my broder, Eric Petersen—he leef—Grin Reefer.” 

‘Yes ; well, we shall be there this evening some time,” said Joe, ‘‘ and 
I'll see to getting you off the train all straight, so you needn't worry about 
that.” 

It was doubtful if she quite comprehended all of this speech, but she 
nodded assent, so he did not think it worth while to repeat it. His con- 
versational powers were now pretty well exhausted, and he would have 
been willing to withdraw had he known how to do it not too ungracefully. 
He was casting about for a convenient phrase in which to say au revoir 
when a thought came to him. 

‘‘Oh—er—have you—have you had any breakfast ?” he asked rather 
confusedly, ‘‘ anything to eat ?” and he touched his mouth and then made 
a motion of swallowing by way of illustrating his meaning. 

She stared at him a moment with a puzzled air, and then, suddenly 
seeming to comprehend, explained, ‘‘ Eat! ah, 7a, yes,” at the same time 
seizing her hand-bag and opening it to show him a package of crackers and 
cheese. 

Apparently she had had the forethought to supply herself with food at 
Cheyenne. It was probably soon after making that purchase that she had 
been relieved of her pocket-book, although she had not discovered the loss 
until the conductor came to her in his round of ticket collecting. 

‘«Fat,” she repeated, extending the provisions hospitably. 

Joe blushed fiery red as it flashed across him that she supposed he had 
been asking for something on his account. 

‘*No, no,” he stammered, shaking his head vigorously, ‘* / don’t want 
anything. I meant that—that I'll be ‘round again by and by,” and, with 
what he felt to be a sheepish smile, he took himself and his embarrassment 
forward to his own car. 

It occurred to him by and by that a dinner of crackers and cheese, fol- 
lowing a breakfast of crackers and cheese, and perhaps to be succeeded by 
a supper of the same, left something to be desired in the way of variety. 
Accordingly he procured sandwiches, cake, apples and coffee, and, just 
before noon, appeared to Hilda, bringing them as an addition to her mid- 
day meal. No doubt she was glad of the eatables, but she was far 
more grateful for his society, and she welcomed him with so much the air 
of regarding him as a friend that he was encouraged to summon a 
brakeman and have the seat in front of her unlocked and turned over for 
his occupancy. Sitting opposite each other, with an open newspaper 
spread across their knees, they enjoyed a cozy little lunch in which looks, 
nods, and smiles supplied the place of the spoken conversation that was 
for at least one good reason impracticable. 

He took care not to burden her with too much of his society, but he 
returned to her several times during the afternoon, bringing, first and last, 
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copies of all the pictorial journals obtainable on the train, beside two or 
three profusely illustrated collections of jests. It was to be hoped that, 
childlike as she was in other things, she also took an infantile delight in look- 
ing at pictures, since the printed matter in these papers must have been 
about as unintelligible to her as so much Greek. 

At 6 o'clock the train halted at Green River station, where Joe would 
have half an hour to spare. Having conducted Hilda to the waiting-room, 
he went in search of the station agent to make some necessary inquiries. 

‘‘Eric Petersen,” repeated that official ; ‘‘ no, sir; Petersen left here 
more’n a month ago; pulled up stakes and went away off up in Montana 
somewheres—I forgot just where now.” 

‘«Are you sure he has gone ?” asked Joe, unable to believe such a tre- 
mendous piece of bad news at the first telling. 

‘« Sure ? of course I am,” was the slightly nettled reply ; ‘‘ him and his 
whole family. Didn't I see to having their goods freighted, and get 
special rates for em as emigrant movables, and all that? And a precious 
round-about way they had to go too ; three times further than ’twould have 
been by the way the crow flies.” 

Joe returned to Hilda in the utmost consternation, which she fully 
shared when he made known to her his unwelcome discovery. Evidently 
there had been some sort of misunderstanding between her brother and her- 
self, though it was at present a mystery how it had been brought about. 
Hilda looked frightened and began to show signs of becoming lachrymose 
again. Joe, who had more than the ordinary man’s dislike for seeing a 
woman cry, hastily took a heroic resolution to let his train depart without 


him, ; 
‘*Don't you worry,” said he. ‘‘I promised I'd see you out of ui fix, 


and I will, if it takes a leg;” and Hilda, understanding the and 
the emphasis if not the words, was comforted. 
After the train had gone and the agent had more leisure iw ~~ s sub- 


jected to further interrogation, but without bringing to light any new 
points in the case except the name of the little Montana town, far off the 
line of railway, whither the Petersens had gone. As a last resort Joe 
obtained the names of some of the Swede’s former neighbors and, having 
found a place for Hilda to spend the night, he went and interviewed several 
of them. He was disappointed in learning from them practically nothing. 
They rather thought Petersen had expected a sister at one time, some 
months earlier ; but they had not heard him mention her lately, and they 
were sure he had left no message for her on his departure from town. Joe 
was finally led to conjecture that Hilda’s departure from Sweden had been 
delayed considerably beyond the time originally set, and that her brother 
had given up expecting her. Then, on his own probably not long foreseen 
removal to Montana, he had written her a letter which had crossed her 
somewhere on her journey. Such, indeed, afterward proved to be the case. 
For the moment Joe was brought to a standstill, but consoling himself with 
the reflection that ‘‘the night brings counsel,” he found himself lodgings 
and, as far as possible, buried his perplexities in sleep. 

The next morning he awoke with an idea that fairly dazzled him by its 
sudden luminousness. Why not take Hilda home with him asa wife for 
George ? If her consent to this arrangement could be gained, which 
seemed not improbable, she would be just the sort of woman for him, in 
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Joe’s opinion. Such a disposal of the homeless girl was worth considering 
certainly, and if she were to be left for a while on his hands he could care 
for her better in Red Back than elsewhere ; beside which, in taking her 
there, he would be advancing her a little on the way to her brother in 
Montana. 

Naturally he did not mention to Hilda in the outset his matrimonial 
plans in her behalf ; he simply told her that he would undertake to find her 
a temporary home near his own until her brother could be heard from. 
She received the proposal with a simple, unquestioning trust that he must 
have been a base wretch who would have thought of betraying—and base- 
ness was very far removed from Joe Kirke’s character. 

Twenty-four hours after coming to Green River the two travelers left 
it again for another longride. Joe had lost aday, and he knew that George 
would be anxious about him every moment until he came, but he rather 
thought what he was bringing home with him would sufficiently excuse his 
lack of promptness. 

Joe and Hilda were now like old friends, and during the evening he sat 
with her several hours, even cutting short his after-supper smoke for the 
pleasure of doing so a little longer. Realizing that if George married 
Hilda it would rest with 47m to do the wooing, he decided that it was high 
time to begin to ** break it gently” to the bride-elect. Before reaching Red 
Back she ought to know of the lot that was in reserve for her there. 

‘* Hilda,” he began,coming upon the subject rather abruptly after all, 
‘‘there’s something particular I want to speak to you about. I—I know 
a good, kind man that wants to get married—that wants a wife, frau-—do 
you ynderstand me ?” 

It is probable that Hilda understood the significance of ‘+ wife,” which 
is not unlike the Swedish form, much better than the German word he 
had thrown in at a venture. 

‘*Marry! wife!” she repeated, wonderingly, he thought, ** yess, 
understan’.” 

‘* Well now,” pursued the proxy wooer, in as nearly a business tone as 
the subject would admit of, ‘‘how would you like, instead of going on 
‘way off up to Montana,—how should you like to stay at Red Back and 
—and marry this man?” 

The girl looked bewildered and made no answer. 

‘‘He’d be a nice, kind husband to you as ever was, and he’s able to 
support a wife in first-class shape,” Joe continued earnestly. ‘‘ He’s worth 
—oh, I reckon he must be worth hundreds of dollars. What do you 
think ? Would you like to marry ?” 

Still Hilda did not answer. She hung her head, her cheeks flushed 
vividly, and she seemed a little distressed. At length she raised her eyes 
for the briefest moment and gave him such a beseeching look that he con- 
cluded he had ‘ broken it” far enough for the present, and that it would 
be wise to defer further proceedings for a space. 

‘‘ Well, I tell you,” he said, rising to go, ‘‘ you think it over. There 
ain't no great hurry. Wecan just as well decide about it later, so you 
think it over.” 

‘« Yess,” returned the girl in a low voice and without raising her eyes 
to his; and having obtained this assurance, he left her. 

Rather early the next morning they reached the end of their car-ride, but 
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the long journey in the stage still lay before them. Hilda met her quasi 
guardian ina shy, flushed, fluttered way that was entirely becoming to 
her, though a little disconcerting to him after the footing of easy intimacy 
they had been upon the day before. However,he understood well enough 
the cause of the change and, as he himself was responsible for it, he 
could not reasonably complain. Not until they were nearing Red Back 
did he venture to recur to the subject which had been all day uppermost 
in his mind. Then, there fortunately being no other passengers left in the 
coach, he made an attempt to finish up the business. 

‘‘ How is it, Hilda?” he queried ; ‘‘have you thought about that any 
inore—that that I was telling you of yesterday, you know ?” 

The Swede nodded but did not speak. 

‘*And have you decided ? Will you be that man’s wife ?” he asked 
anxiously. ‘* You better ; he'll make you a nice, kind husband,” he urged. 
What say, will you ?” 

Hilda turned away her head and looked out of the window upon the 
dusky landscape. Joe bent forward to catch her answer. At last it came, 
whispered and tremulous : 

Yess.” 

‘*Good !” cried the lover-once-removed,in a tone of immense satisfac- 
tion. sure you'll never repent it.” 

On arriving at Red Back Joe halted the stage at the house of a worthy 
neighbor of his whom he had decided to ask to give Hilda asylum for 
the immediate present. He made the application without mentioning the 
wedding in prospect, and had the satisfaction of seeing his charge warmly 
welcomed and safely lodged under Mrs. Wilson’s hospitable roof. This 
matter attended to, he went on to Kirke & Co.’s store. 

George, who was waiting on a customer when he entered, acknow- 
ledged his reappearance with a nod and a mumbled, ‘‘ How d’ye do,” and, 
meeting his eye for a moment in a curiously constrained manner, immedi- 
ately looked away again. After the customer had departed, Joe said : 

Well, you see I’ve got home again.” 

‘*Yes; but you didn’t come when you said you would,” returned 
George reproachfully. 

‘No, I didn’t ; I was detained on the way.” 

‘‘Mighty onlucky for me thet ye was,” remarked George so signifi- 
cantly that his partner, in some alarm, exclaimed ; 

‘Why, what’s up? What has happened ?” 

George came out from behind the counter and threw himself dejectedly 
into a chair. ‘*I on’'y wisht you’d come back when you agreed, thet’s all,” 
said he gloomily. 

‘‘For the land's sake, George, do tell a feller what's the trouble,” 
urged Joe, growing more and more uneasy. 

‘* The Widder Bowers is the trouble,” blurted out George. 

Joe drew a breath of relief. ‘‘ Been courting ye some more, has she ?” 
he queried, unable to restrain a smile. 

‘*Oh, you may grin,” Snapped George, with most unusual irritability, 
‘‘but 'tain’t no grinnin’ matter,now I tell ye. Yes ; she has be’n a-courtin’ 
of me, an’ doin’ it up brown, too. She knowed you was away an’ she jest 

made hay whilst the sun was shining. I—TI declare for it, Joe, I never 
see sich a woman in all my born days afore.” 
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‘‘Well, you're still alive, I notice,” said Joe lightly, although in truth, 
he began to feel a vague alarm, which his partner’s next words did not 
tend to allay. 

‘‘Humph! much’s ever I be, lemme tell you.” 

‘* How did it all happen ?” inquired Joe. 

‘*Easy enough. The’ was some doin’s over to Mis’ Doctor Baldwin's 
evenin’ afore last, an’ I, like a dummed fool, was persuaded into goin’. 
When't come time to break up Mis’ Baldwin she come to me an’ ask if I'd 
any objections to drivin’ the widder home, bein’s she was goin’ my way 
an’ the’ warnt no one else thet could take her in hendy. I b'lieve ‘twas a 
put up job betwixt ’em, but o’ course I couldn’t very well object, hevin’ 
room an’ to spare in the buggy so, an’ o’ course I hed to take her in.” 

‘* And then she reciprocated by taking you in, eh?” queried Joe. 

‘*Durned if she didn’t. Yes, sir; I'll be shot if I know how ’twas 
done, but afore I landed the widder at her door, she'd landed me high 
an’ dry.” 

Joe whistled in dismay at this direct confirmation of his fears. ‘*Prom- 
ised to marry her, hey ?” 

George nodded despairingly. ‘‘ But that ain’t the wust of it, not by a 
long chalk,” he added with a groan. ‘‘Oh, if you'd on’y come yis'd’y, 
when I spected ye!” 

‘‘Why !—what !—” stammered Joe, a terrible suspicion coming over 
him ; ‘you don’t mean to say you have— ?” 

‘© Yes, I do,” wailed the miserable man. ‘‘It’s all over with me, Joe. 
I put her off jest’s long as I possibly could, hopin’ you'd be along an’ help 
me out; but it warn’t no good. Last evenin’ she drove me over to the 
parson’s an’— an’, dod-blast it! Joe,” he almost blubbered, ‘+ the widder 
ain’t a widder no longer.” 

Joe’s jaw dropped and he sank back on a nail-keg, well-nigh collapsed 
at this awful revelation. 

‘* Well, I swear!” he gasped. 

‘« She’s to the house now in full possession,” continued the bridegroom, 
‘‘an’ I ain't dast go a-nigh her not sence the ceremony. I be’n a livin’ 
here to the store on crackers an’ cheese an’ things. Oh, if you'd on’y 
come yis'd’y !” 

The mention of crackers and cheese brought Joe to his feet again. 

‘*T must say, George,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that you've been—well, power- 
ful weak in the knees. Why, you hain’t got no more backbone than a 
clam.” 

George hung his head in meek and silent admission of his invertebral 
state. 

‘‘A pretty fix you’ve got me into,” Joe went on ruefully; ‘there I’ve 
taken all the trouble to fetch you home a nice little wife that’s consented 
to marry you, and now I find you've got one a’ready. What in time do 
you expect me to do with “er ? You can’t marry her now.” 

‘‘No; that'd be rank bigamy; an’ one’s more’n I want, anyway,” 
groaned the wretched George. ‘‘I do’ know what y’'ll do-——onless you 
merry her yerself,” he suggested forlornly. 

Joe started, and felt a hot wave rushing all over him. Here was an 
idea. Moreover,as he dwelt upon it he was surprised to find that it was by 
no means so disagreeable an idea as it would have been a few days earlier. 
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‘‘T—T'll think it over, George,” said he, eyeing his partner askance 
rather sheepishly, ‘‘and if so be she’s willing I'll see.” 

The process of ‘‘thinking it over,” reconciled Joe with a rapidity that 
amazed himself to the prospect of taking a wife—if the pretty little Swede 
would but consent to occupy the position. Considering that she had 
never seen her promised husband, her affections could hardly be set upon 
him very firmly yet, so there was hope that the tendrils could be uprooted 
and transplanted without damage in other soil. Still, Joe was far too 
modest to feel very confident of success in his wooing on his own account, 
notwithstanding the happy issue to which he had been bringing matters 
for his partner. 

He did not go to call on Hilda that evening for several good reasons, 
but spent the time in trying to reconcile George to his changed conditions. 
He disliked rows of all kinds, and especially family rows. What was 
done could not be undone. He looked upon Mrs. George as a necessary 
evil, to be endured, and mitigated as far as possible ; and he knew there 
would be nothing gained by making her his enemy. Indeed there were 
very strong practical reasons for doing just the other thing. As George’s 
wife she was now mistress of the house which he called home, and the 
impropriety of his returning to live there while George himself remained 
an outcast was too manifest to be overlooked. For his own sake, then, 
he must see that the sundered couple were immediately reunited. 

He found the ex-widow, as perhaps might have been anticipated, in a 
mood divided between triumph over her successful capture and vexation 
that the captive had so soon escaped. At sight of Joe she braced herself 
defiantly, prepared to defend her newly acquired rights with ‘‘tooth and 
nail ;” but when she perceived that his attitude was mild and conciliatory 
rather than hostile, her manner changed and she received his overtures 
with tolerable graciousness. 

By a judicious use of ‘‘palaver,” Joe healed the wounded feelings of 
the deserted bride, and by dint of much coaxing, he finally induced the 
coy and timid groom to ‘‘come in out of the rain.” Then having brought 
the pair together beneath the same roof, he was content for the time to 
rest on his labors. 

On the following morning, bright and early, Joe betook himself to 
Mrs. Wilson's and intimated to her that he should be glad of a few words 
in private with Miss Hilda. The good lady, who probably suspected 
which way the wind was blowing, promptly summoned the Swede to the 
best room and considerately forbore to accompany her. The girl received 
her visitor with an embarrassment which he thought natural enough under 
the circumstances, although, as it turned out, he did not then fully 
appreciate its causes. She dropped shyly into a chair, and he took 
another which happened to be some yards distant from that she had 
chosen. With a person whose knowledge of English was so extremely 
limited as hers was, Joe felt that it would be time wasted to try to lead up 
to his subject, or to put in any preliminary fine touches. 

‘«Hilda,” he said abruptly, ‘‘ I've come to tell you—that is to propose 
to you that, things being different from what I thought they was, in room 
of the arrangement I spoke of yesterday—you—you marry me. How 
would you like that ?” 

The Swedish damsel’s blue eyes opened rather wider than usual, as 
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she met his questioning gaze. Evidently she did not wholly understand 
his long, hard speech. He spoke again, very slowly and distinctly. 

‘* How—would—you—like—to be—my wife, Hilda ?” 

She certainly comprehended him this time. The color mounted into 
her cheeks, her lashes drooped, and she nodded her head several times. 

‘ Yess,” she said softly ; ‘+I be you vife, like I tell yes’d’y.” 

Then, on a sudden, Joe, whose heart had been thumping in a painful 
suspense, had what the French term an edb/ouissement, and a very dazzling 
one ‘it was, too. When he got over the effect of the flash, all was as 
plainas day. Why had he not thought of it before ? With her imperfect 
comprehension of English, Hilda had supposed all the while that he was 
courting her on his own account—probably she had not even dreamed that 
the case was otherwise. Is it necessary to say that he immediately made 
a secret vow never to undeceive her ? 

‘* Hilda,” he cried, jumping up from his chair, ‘‘ you’re—you're a little 


” 


trump: 
And Hilda, who probably had been rather puzzled at his previous luke- 


warmness, rose too and submitted with many blushes to the hearty 
embrace and sounding smack which sealed the engagement. 

Joe did not marry with the precipitancy that had marked his partner's 
nuptials. Hilda was an orphan and of age, but he thought it would be 
proceeding more decently and in order if he were to inform her brother of 
her intending change of state. So he and she wrote a joint and several 
letter, he in English and she in Swedish, to Eric Petersen, and in due 
time received a reply. This being entirely friendly and favorable, no pos- 
sible obstacle was left in the way of the proposed marriage, which was 
then promptly solemnized. 

George, meantime, was getting so well used to his double-blessedness 
that Joe had no further uneasiness regarding him. The ‘* widow” turned 
out to be a very good sort of wife,after all—certainly she had had exper- 
ience enough in the business—and as soon as George had recovered from 
his daze at finding himself caught in the toils, he began rather to like his 
situation—or, as he confessed to Joe some months later, ‘‘I got now so 
I don’t mind bein’ merried any at all, scurcely.” 

At the time of Joe’s wedding, by an arrangement agreeable to both 
parties concerned, Mr. and Mrs. George removed to the house which had 
formerly been the home of the ‘‘ widow,” and Mr. and Mrs. Joe were left 
free to ‘‘ carry on the business at the old stand,” where they are now living 
as happy as a pair of turtle doves. 

Hilda has learned a good deal of English since then, but there is still 
at least one werd about whose meaning she is under a slight misapprehen- 
sion, and probably there is no term of endearment from her husband's 
lips which would bring the blushes more vividly to her cheeks to-day than 


that of ‘‘little trump.” 
Frank M. Bicknell. 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT, 


FOOT BALL IN THE SOUTH. 
ITHOUGH introduced into the United States some fifty years ago— 
the first game played in this country having been, it is said, between 
the classes of ’41 and ’43 at Yale—the growth of foot ball was for many 
years slow and uncertain. Not, indeed, until the early seventies does 
it seem to have attained general favor, and even then was confined to 
some half-dozen colleges, foremost amongst which were Princeton and 
Yale. The mode of play, too, as compared with present methods, might 
almost be denominated primitive. Of rules there were practically none 
fixed—such as were from time to time adopted being constantly changed, 
especially with respect to the number of players on a team. In short, the 
game was in an embryonic, evolutionary state, and only commenced to 
take a fixed form in 1876, when the first intercollegiate foot ball association 
was formed. Practically its present form was attained between ’80 and 
‘83, in which years, respectively, the number of players was reduced to 
eleven and scoring by points introduced. 

The game now rapidly grew in popularity—a popularity by no means 
confined to the college world—and has at present arrived at a state of 
development, and is pursued with an enthusiasm and vigor, unexampled 
in the history of athletics. A fetish, one might say, before which thou- 
sands bow down and worship ; at whose shrine money and time and blood 
and bone are freely and joyfully offered up; to be worshiped with wild 
howls and the blare of horns ; to be speculated upon and written about at 
columns-length in all the newspapers ; to have a day especially set apart by 
a paternal government for its appropriate celebration ; to be thought of 
and dreamed of and striven for, from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same—truly a wonderful and admirable nineteenth 
century fetish. 

In the colleges and universities of the South this pig-skin fetish- 
worship has also been introduced—but at a later date and with slower 
development than at their sister colleges of the North. Various causes 
concurred to produce this backwardness, amongst which may be mentioned 
the almost total lack of intercourse between the colleges of the two 
sections for many years succeeding the war; the sparse and war-impov- 
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erished attendance from which Southern colleges are only now showing 
signs of recovery ; the comparatively great distances at which these colleges 
are situated from one another, rivalry being thereby lessened and expenses 
increased ; and the tardily-overcome disapprobation of too conservative 
faculties—a stumbling-block by no means as yet entirely removed. At no 
time have the requisite muscle and spirit been lacking in the South, and 
all that has ever been needed to bring them into action has been more 
propitious circumstances. Indeed, the best reply to such as have alleged 
indolence as the cause of the apparent apathy in affairs athletic in the 
Southern colleges is to point to the records of Southern men on Northern 
teams. This section has furnished many of their foremost athletes to 
Northern colleges ; and never yet have such men as the McClungs, the Poes, 
the Riggs, Young, Greenway, Dashiel, Ordway and many others been 
found wanting where pluck, muscle, endurance or strategy were most 
needed. The darker side of Southern life seems also to be blossoming 
out athletically in Lewis of Harvard. 

But leaving genera! speculations to take care of themselves, let us look 
a little more closely at the history and prospects of foot ball as played in 
the South; and to this end it is doubtless best to look to the various 
colleges separately. 

The first distinctively Southern college to adopt foot ball and to bring 
the game to any degree of perfection was the University of Virginia, at 
which the first team was organized in the fall of ’87._ For more than ten 
years previous to that time all the athletic interests of the college had 
centered in boating and track athletics. But while a great deal of pride 
was taken in the victories of the Rives crew over its competitors in the 
Virginia Association of Amateur Oarsmen, interest in this branch of sport 
had for some years been ev- 
idently on the wane, and the 
same may be said of track 
athletics—a condition of af- 
fairs by no means surprising, 
when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that in neither 
case was the college brought 
into the competition with 
other colleges necessary to 
arouse a latent esprit du 
corps. But while the time 
was propitious, progress was 
necessarily slow. There 
was, it is true, no lack of 
promising material, but few indeed of the students understood even the 
rudiments of the game, and not for a year or more was college sentiment 
sufficiently educated to supply adequate financial support. But, in spite of 
all obstacles, the team struggled on, and, if for nothing else, is deserving 
of gratitude as a pioneer. The following year, too, is little noteworthy. 
Some improvement and an increased interest were shown, but knowledge 
of the game was still rudimentary, training lamentably loose, and the 
games played were not, with one exception, of a character to arouse the 
men to their best efforts. This exception was no less than Virginia’s first 
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intercollegiate game, and while the result was far from flattering—Johns 
Hopkins easily winning by a score of twenty-six to nothing—it neverthe- 
‘ess was of incalculable service in arousing college spirit and spurring the 
nen to renewed exertions. 
In the spring of the same session a most important and beneficial step 
was taken in the formation of the General Athletic Association, by 
neans of which all branches of athletics were brought under a central 
nanagement. Money was also raised to fence in and improve the 
ithletic field, and thus a more or less reliable source of revenue was 
ound in the gate receipts, 
ind former financial diffi- 
culties in some measure 
dleviated. The gamealso 
was beginning to be more 
horoughly understood 
ind appreciated, not only 
oy the students but also 
by the general public. Al- 
‘ogether the season of ‘SQ 
pened with brighter pros- 
pects on all sides than the most sanguine could have hoped for, and, on 
the whole, these prospects were realized. The team, both as a whole 
ind as regards individual players, was far stronger than either of 
its predecessors, and with careful training could undoubtedly have 
been developed into a first-class team. Hall, left tackle ; Greenway 
A. W.), left guard; Dagett, quarter back and Whitaker, half back, were, 
in their relative positions, certainly as good as any men since developed— 
Greenway especially, who in physical development and style of play might 
well stand comparison with Heffelfinger and Riggs. A most satisfactory 
revenge was taken on Hopkins by a score of sixty-eight to nothing. 
Georgetown and St. Johns were also handily defeated ; while with Wake 
Forest, undoubtedly the strongest team south of her, the score stood 
thirty-six to four in favor of Virginia. All games played with local teams 
resulted successfully for Virginia, while, on the other hand, the Naval 
Academy and Lehigh defeated her by scores of twenty-six to six and 
twenty-six to twelve, respectively. The points scored by Virginia during 
the season aggregated two hundred and thirty-six, as opposed to fifty-eight 


A PARLEY AFTER A DOWN, 


by opposing teams. 

Somewhat intoxicated with past success, the management unadvisedly 
scheduled the opening games of the following season with Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. The latter, it is said, prided herself somewhat on her victory— 
by ascore of one hundred and fifteen to nothing. Pennsylvania, too,is be- 
lieved to have rested content with her comparatively meager score of sixty to 
nothing. What Virginiathought is more or less matter for conjecture ; but 
that she did think, and that, too, to some purpose, is plainly shown by the 
way in which the team pulled itself together and proceeded to administer 
a drubbing to whomsoever crossed its path. It had learned a salutary, if 
bitter, lesson, and was determined to redeem itself. And redeem itself it 
did ; for, strengthened by the addition of ‘* Billy” Garth, the two hundred 
and forty-eight pound center rush, and A. W. Greenway, Virginia’s crack 
vuard—neither of whom, unfortunately, had been able to play in the open- 
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ing games—it de- 
veloped itself by 
hard and consci- 
entious work into 
one of the besi 
teams yet turned 
out by Virginia. 
and in all succeed. 
ing games was eas. 
ily victorious 
Washington anc 
Lee, Dickinson, 
Lafayette, Trinity. 
and Randolph. 
Macon readily suc- 
cumbed before it: 
heavy rush-line, 
and when the sea- 
son closed Virginia 
might well claim 


VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY TEAM, ‘92. the position (since 
maintained) of 
leading athletic college of the South. Indeed this team probably 


possessed, in the rough, the best material yet produced at Virginia, 
and, under the supervision of a competent coach, would doubtless have 
proved superior to any team that has since donned the Orange and Blue. Be- 
sides Garth and Greenway (A. W.), the most noteworthy men were Green- 
way (J. C.), end rush on Yale the last two seasons and too well-known to 
need comment here; Whitaker, than whom Virginia has never yet and 
probably will not for some years boast of a finer half back ; Early, since 
developed into one of the best centers in the South ; and the aggressive and 
pugnacious little Dagett, the quarter back captain, whose place has never, 
until the present season, been more acceptabl; filled. In justice to these 
men, it must be remembered that until the Pennsylvania and Princeton 
games, only one of the team had ever taken part in an intercollegiate 
contest. 

The history of the season of ‘91 is in a great measure similar to that 
of preceding years. The team in respect to material could well stand 
comparison with its predecessors, but the want of competent training was 
only too apparent. On the whole, however, the season was a successful 
one. St. Johns was defeated by a score of thirty-four to nothing ; Princeton 
Reserves by a score of twelve to nothing ; and tie games played with 
Schuylkill, Navy, and Lafayette. But owing ina large measure to the 
absence of Greenway and Penton, the giant guards, Virginia met her 
Waterloo at Richmond, November 28th, in a game with Trinity. The 
‘*valiant Virginia victors” were overcome by a score of twenty to noth- 
ing by their Tar Heel rivals, and so, in deep gloom, an otherwise successful 
season Closed. 

This unexpected reverse was, however, produétive of great good in 
that it demonstrated the necessity of a trainer. Mr. Spicer, of Prince- 
ton, was obtained for this purpose, and under his experienced eye the team 
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of ’92 progressed rapidly. Under his direction systematic team work now 
for the first time began to take the place of individual play, which, though 
at times brilliant, had from the first been Virginia's worst enemy. The 
team as finally turned out by him was, without doubt, the strongest Vir- 
ginia had ever had, and it is to be regretted that for the most part only 
Southern colleges could be met. The championship of the South was 
won by victories over North Carolina, University of the South and Trinity— 
these teams having defeated all other Southern colleges of any pretensions ; 
but the glory was much marred by losing to North Carolina in an exhibi- 
tion game in Atlanta. With Georgetown College a tie game (four to four) 
was played ; while Pennsylvania was held down to thirty-two points in 
spite of the fact that she had by far the strongest team in her history. 

To the individual players a few words are justly due. Early, flanked on 
either side by Penton and Massie, played without doubt a more acceptable 
game at center than any man as yet developed. Penton with increased 
knowledge of the game was now able to use his weight and wonderful 
muscular development to great effect, and was awarded later the '93 
captaincy for his good work ; Massie, in spite of utter lack of experience, 
also proved valu- 
able and promised 
well for the future. 
At tackle were 
Thomas and 
Catchings, who 
played, if not bril- 
liant, at least 
steady, reliable 
games. At the 
ends were Norton 
and Bowden, the 
latter of whom 
was by common 
assent adjudged 
the superior of all 
others.  Lithe, 
muscular and 
plucky; a_ sure, 
determined tack- 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY TEAM, ‘92, 
runner in college—well might any team be proud of possessing him. Be- 


hind the line were Stone, Parker, Harper, Brown, Dill and Jones, of 
whom the most noticeable were Stone and Parker—the former a swift, 
tricky runner, the latter the greatest line-bucker yet seen on Virginia’s 
grounds. 

Under the training of ‘‘ Johnny” Poe, the team of ’93 has just closed 
the most successful season in Virginia foot ball annals, and secured for her 
a position well to the front among the foot ball colleges of the country. 
Both in team work, especially in the interference and in the individual 
play, it far excelled all predecessors, and by the close of the season had 
so far overcome a weakness in defensive play, only too apparent in the 
first five games, as not to allow a point to be scored against it during the 
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remainder of the season. Of the eleven games played, eight were won, 
two lost and one forfeited. The following are the scores: 

Virginia 34; Richmond College............ 4 (thirty minute halves . 

Virginia 0; Pennsylvania State College.... 6 (forfeited). 

Virginia 20; Washington Y. M. C. A...... 0 

Virginia 0; Naval Academy.. 

Virginia 28 ; Johns Hopkins ..............12 (thirty minute halves . 

Virginia 24; Georgetown College..........28 

Virginia 30; Trinity College.............. 0 (thirty minutes). 

Virginia 58 ; Georgetown College.......... 0 

Virginia 12; Naval Academy.. ..... O (thirty minute halves . 

Virginia 22 ; Virginia Military Institute. .... O (forty-five minutes). 

Virginia 16; North Carolina.............. © (thirty minute halves 

244 78 

Of the men composing the team, Early, center; Penton (captain) and 
Massie, guards ; Hicks, tackle; Bowden, end; Jones, half and Harper, 
quarter-back, had played on the team of ’92. The new men were Rams- 
burgh (St. John’s) tackle: Price, end; Pope, (Princeton) full back ; 


A WHIRLING WEDGE, 


Johnson, (U. S. N. A.) half ; Nelson, Shine, Wertembaker and Murphy, all 
backs ; Harrison, end, and McGuire, center. It is to be regretted that 
want of space forbids any extended discussion of the individual players. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say that Early, Massie, Hicks and Jones not only 
maintained but greatly increased their previous enviable records ; that the 
cares of the captaincy, so far from weakening Penton’s game, seemed 
rather to inspire him with new vigor; that Ramsburgh, both in offensive 
and defensive work, played easily the most acceptable game at tackle since 
Hall's day ; and that Price, at right end, gave his friends a pleasant sur- 
prise by rather getting the best of Bowden, who indeed failed to improve 
to the expected extent, owing in a large measure to his having sprained 
his ankle early in the season. Behind the line Harper easily carried off 
the palm, and has proved himself not only the finest quarter-back in the 
South but the equal of any one in the country—indeed, if we except 
an unfortunate tendency to tackle too high, there was nothing to be criti- 
cised in his work either in running the team, in the interference or as « 
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eround gainer. Of the other backs, Pope at full was the most noticeable 
accession, though as a tackler and in the interference, Jchnson was at least 
his equal. Nelson, Shine, Wertembaker and Murphy are as yet too light 
to be of much value in a hard game, though Shine, in following his inter- 
ference, perhaps surpassed all the backs. Harrison and McGuire, as sub- 
stitutes, had so little opportunity to show their capabilities that comment 
on their play is useless. 

Of the other Virginia colleges little or nothing is to be said. All of 
them annually put teams in the field, but handicapped as they are by strin- 
vent faculty restrictions, limited numbers, and lack of money, none 
lave as yet—with but one exception—shown any marked improvement in 
the game. The Virginia Military Institute constitutes this exception ; but 
it is scarcely to be hoped that so small a college, under strict military rule 
which forbids games off of the home grounds, and with absolutely no re- 
sources for the support of team beyond voluntary contributions, will 
long be able to maintain the gratifying standard attained by its team in 
the last two years. This team has, during the present season and that of 
‘92, defeated some of the best in the South—among them North Carolina, 


RUNNING BEHIND INTERFERENCE, 


Trinity, Wake Forest and the University of the South ; but has not as yet 
come in contact with any strong Northern team, and in its game with 
Virginia this season was easily defeated in a forty-five minute contest by a 
score of twenty-two to nothing. 

Turning our attention further South, we find a most encouraging con- 
dition of affairs amongst the North Carolina colleges, especially at the 
university of that State. While these colleges have had the same diffi- 
culties and discouragements to meet that all other Southern colleges have 
had, yet they seem to have more successfully struggled against them ; and 
i this have been not a little aided by the intense rivalry among them- 
selves—a rivalry fostered by their comparative proximity and near equality, 
for some years, in numerical strength. At the University of North Caro- 
lina, Trinity and Wake Forest the game was introduced almost simul- 
tineously about six years ago, and for season after season since have these 
three struggled for the supremacy, with varying success. Not, however, 
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until within the last few years, have they regularly come in contact with 
outside colleges, and never yet, with but one exception, with any further 
north than the University of Virginia—a fact which makes it extremely 
difficult to rightly gauge their strength in the foot ball world. The history 
of each is so intertwined with that of the others that separate discussion 
of the three would seem unnecessary, were it not that, by her rapid growtl 
in numbers and steady development in athletics, the University of North 
Carolina bids fair to become a factor in the athletic world, whose history 
will demand attention. To Trinity, too, some special remark is undoubt 
edly due. 

Modern foot ball was first introduced at the University of North Caro 
lina in the fall of 87. Previous to that time some loose, ruleless imitation 
of the game had been indulged in, in which the utmost license in the way 
of kicking, slugging, holding and other forbidden measures of offense anc 
defense was allowed ; no limit was put to the number of men ona ‘‘ side” . 
umpires and referees were regarded as superfluous—in short, nothing mor 
unlike the present game can well be imagined. But even in_ thes 
circumstances, an intercollegiate game with Wake Forest was attempted | 
and it is a noticeable fact that under the rules mutually agreed upon, th: 
men were reduced to eleven, and each seems to have had an assigned 
position. The defeat experienced in this game had the salutary effect o! 
causing the formation of a foot ball association in the college and the 
introduction of modern rules, under which a game was played on Thanks- 
giving Day, '87, with Trinity, resulting in a victory for the latter by a score 
of sixteen to nothing. 

The following season Hector Cowan, of Princeton, was secured as 
coach ; but despite the great benefit derived from his training, North Caro- 
lina was unable to win the championship of the State Intercollegiate 
Association, which was formed that year and consisted of North Carolina, 
Trinity and Wake Forest. The results of the games were: North Caro- 
lina, thirty-three; Wake Forest, nothing; Trinity, twenty-five ; North 
Carolina, seventeen; Wake Forest, thirty-two; Trinity, nothing. This 
team was captained by Bragaw, one of the coolest, most influential cap- 
tains North Carolina has had; a fine tackler and a strong, low runner. 
‘‘The characteristics of Bragaw’s team were: fine work by half-backs, 
differentiation of play in the line, and successful running of guards and 
tackles.” 

In ’89 only one game was played, which resulted in a victory for Wake 
Forest. Trinity, however, defeated the latter and then forfeited to 
North Carolina, so that the championship remained undecided. This 
team was captained by Lacy Little, who, while himself a valuable player, 
was unable to bring it to any degree of excellence. It was much weak- 
ened, too, by an injury to George Graham, captain, ‘90, the finest kicker 
as yet produced, a good runner and all-around player, but lacking 
in headwork. 

The following year the team was coached by Graves, of Yale, who 
introduced a more open style of play and greater team work. This team 
is regarded by the college as the best drilled ever turned out, but unfortu- 
nately no games could be arranged. On it were: Thompson, a steady, 
reliable guard ; Mike Hoke, captain in’91 and'92,a cool, plucky, heady player, 
a strong runner, sure tackler and good kicker ; Charlie Manqum, ‘tan 
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ideal end”; Sam Ashe, also an end, who made what is known at North 
Carolina as ‘‘a second Lamar’s run” against Trinity in ’91 ; and severa| 
others who have since won their spurs. 

Under Hoke’s coaching the team of ‘91 surpassed all previous ones i) 
tackling and interference, but the season proved unfortunate—only on: 
game being played, which resulted in a victory for Trinity by a score o' 
six to four. But Hoke, in no wise discouraged by this, in ‘92 succeede:| 
in turning out a team, which by the end of the season, prove: 
itself: the strongest in the South. Trinity, Wake Forest, Vanderbilt, an 
several minor teams were easily defeated, while in the games wit!) 
Virginia, North Carolina lost in the first, but won with ease in the second- 
a result eminently unsatisfactory to both colleges. 

In spite of the fact that only two of last season’s teams failed to returi: 
this year, the season has proved unfortunate. Defeats have been suffere: 
at the hands of Virginia Military Institute (ten to six), of Trinity (six t« 
four), of Lehigh (thirty-four to nothing)—the first games ever played by | 
Southern team in New York—and of Virginia (sixteen to nothing). Wash 
ington and Lee and Wake Forest were alone defeated. The explanatior 
of this ill success is, as usual, the want of a competent trainer. 

Of the other two North Carolina colleges, Wake Forest is very per 
- ceptibly losing her position of equality with North Carolina and Trinity. 
Nor is this surprising when we consider her numerical weakness. _ In fact, 
it. has been more often due to weakness on the part of her rivals than to 
her own strength that she has ever held her own; and of the various 
teams turned out, none have consisted of players of more than local repu- 
tation. Her pluck and determination, however, are commendable, and it 
is to be regretted that some of the larger colleges have not emulated her 
in this respect. 

Trinity’s foot ball history is so interwoven with that of North Carolina 
that to give a detailed account of what she has done would, to a great 
extent, involve a repetition of what has been already said. Like North 
Carolina, Trinity has played very few games outside of her State, but 
these few, together with her record against North Carolina, are sufficient 
to show that she is in the front rank of Southern colleges as regards foot 
ball. The game was first introduced there in’87 by John F. Crowell, of Yale, 
and was received with enthusiasm. Not until ‘90 was any game out- 
side of the State played, which resulted in a victory for Virginia. But in 
the following year, under the able captaincy of T. C. Daniels—by com- 
mon consent one of the very best half-backs in the South—she succeeded 
in defeating every Southern foot ball college of anv pretensions; amongst 
the number Virginia, North Carolina and Furman University of South 
Carolina. The following year ('92), however, was disastrous, in spite of 
the fact that Daniels was again captain and had apparently good material 
to select from. Galling defeats were suffered at the hands of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Virginia Military Institute—Auburn College, Alabama, 
alone falling a victim. It may be here remarked that Auburn, later in the 
season, under the coaching of Daniels, defeated the University of Ala- 
bama, coached by Vail of University of Pennsylvania. 

During the present season, Trinity has, under Daniels’ training, again 
come to the front, and has defeated North Carolina and Wake Forest ; 
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but was unable to score against Virginia, who, as al- 
ready said, defeated her by thirty points. 

Besides Daniels, the most prominent players at Trin- 
ity have been; R. L. Durham, captain in ‘90, who 
played full-back and has the reputation of being the 
surest catch and best kicker in the South ; Fred Harper, 
quarter-back '91, now playing that position most accept- 
ably at Virginia; Whitaker, center in ‘90, '91 and '93 ; 
J. E. Avery, guard in ‘91-2-3 ; and J. Durham, quarter- 
back in ’88-9. 

Of the colleges yet further South those in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama have as yet accomplished 
nothing worthy of note. Indeed, Auburn and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama seem to be the only ones making 
any decided effort towards improvement—an effort en- 
couraging, if as yet for the most part unfruitful. In 
Tennessee, on the other hand, a more hopeful condition 
of affairs is found, limited, however, to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the University of the South, between which 
institutions the greatest athletic rivalry exists. But that neither had up to 
the present season succeeded in bringing the game to any degree of per- 
fection is clearly shown by the resultsof their respective games in ‘92 with 
North Carolina and Virginia, in which Vanderbilt was defeated by the 
former, twenty-four to nothing, and University of the South by the latter, 
thirty to nothing. 

Lack of space, unfortunately, prevents any extended discussion of both 
colleges; so that, as Vanderbilt through her advantages in point of 
numbers and of financial support will probably outstrip her rival, some 
account of the origin and progress of the game at the former alone will be 
given. 

Vanderbilt's first intercollegiate game of foot ball was in the fall of ’90 
with the University of Nashville, and resulted in a victory for the former 
by a score of forty to nothing—a game, if not memorable, at least mention- 
able as being the beginning of a new erain athletics among the Tennessee 
colleges. In’g1 a series of four games was played, two each with Washington 
University of St. Louis, and the University of the South. The team of 
this year was much stronger than the preceding one, especially in the line, 
and easily defeated the University of the South by scores of twenty-two 
to nothing, and twenty-six to four. Vanderbilt’s inexperience was, how- 
ever, clearly shown in the first game with Washington University, which 
resulted in a victory for the latter by a score of twenty-six to six, due 
mainly to the former's ignorance of the principles of interference. The 
team, undismayed by this reverse, set to work to remedy its defects, and 
so far succeeded as to win the second game with Washington by a score 
of four to nothing. 

The team of ’92, while in some respects stronger than that of ’91, 
suffered, as did the latter, from a lack of team-work—a weakness only 
too perceptible in almost all Southern teams, and only to be overcome by 
proper coaching. Up to the present season, Vanderbilt had never had a 
competent trainer. The University of the South, on the other hand, 
secured a coach in ’92, and consequently easily defeated her untrained rival 
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in two games. Of the other six games of the season, 
Vanderbilt won two from the University of Tennessee 
and one each from the University of Nashville and 
Georgia Polytechnic, while she suffered defeat at the 
hands of Washington and North Carolina. 

With the season of 1893, however, a capable 
coach was secured in Captain Kellar, and a revolution 
was effected in the system of training and play. 
Realizing their weakness in relying upon ‘‘star” 
players behind the line to win games with but small 
assistance from the forwards, a careful schooling was 
given in the principles of interference, and of unity 
of action in team work. By a strict enforcement of 
wholesome rules requiring all candidates to appear at 
every practice, by impartial oversight of each player’s 
work, by the introduction of the training table with 
its benefits, both in physique and in esprz¢t du corps,and 
also in the opportunity it affords three times daily of 
discussing the theory and practice of the game, a team 
far superior to any previously seen at Vanderbilt has 
been developed. The ends, Kellar and Hanner, have especially distinguished 
themselves by the effective manner in which they have disposed of well 
guarded runners, though the methods of the two men are totally different. 
Keller is very skillful in dodging the interference and downing the runner ; 
while Hanner falls in front of the interference, thus throwing them and caus- 
ing the runner to fall over them or to be exposed to the onset of the tackle 
and backs. A vigorous, snappy style of play has characterized the work 
of the entire team throughout the season, and the results of their training 
and practice may be seen in the following schedule of games played : 

October 21, at Nashville, Vanderbilt, sixty-eight ; Memphis Athletic 
Club, nothing. 

October 28, at Sewanee, Vanderbilt, ten ; Sewanee, eight. 

November 6, at Montgomery, Vanderbilt, ten ; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, thirty. 

November 11, at Nashville, Vanderbilt, thirty-five; University of 
Georgia, nothing. 

November 18, at Louisville, Vanderbilt, thirty-six ; Louisville Ath- 
letic Club, twelve. 

November 30, at Nashville, Vanderbilt, ten ; Sewanee, nothing. 

December 2, at Nashville, Vanderbilt, twelve ; Central University, 
college champions of Kentucky, nothing. 

Summary.—Vanderbilt, one hundred and eighty-one ; opponents, fifty. 

The Vanderbilt team, on its own grounds, made one hundred and fif- 
teen points to its opponent’s nothing. 

To attempt to form any estimate of the abilities of the men that have 
composed Vanderbilt's teams would be impossible, owing to the fact that 
they have never come in contact with the stronger teams of the country, 
and that consequently a medium of comparison is wanting. Good material 
has undoubtedly been on all her teams, but, until this season, training has 
as undoubtedly been always lacking. Such men as Jones, Allen, Sanders, 
Bolles, Barr and Harden indisputably possessed good foot ball capabilities, 
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but unfortunately their powers were compelled to remain for the most part 
undeveloped. The method of training during the present season has had 
in view the subordination of the individual for the greater improvement of 
the whole team ; but the work of Kellar, Hanner, Kittrell, Connell, Dortch 
and Burch stamps them as excellent foot ball material, while the entire team 
plays a skillful, clean game, free from slugging and foul tactics. With 
proper coaching, added to her superior numerical and pecuniary advan- 
tages, Vanderbilt will—and that, too, before many seasons are passed— 
stand the equal of any Southern college in the game of foot ball. 

Two colleges there are above the Potomac, but south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, the omission of any discussion of which may occasion some 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY TEAM, '03—COLLEGE CHAMPIONS OF KENTUCKY, 


surprise. The colleges referred to are Johns Hopkins University and 
Georgetown College. Lest this should be misconstrued, it may be well to 
say in explanation that, until the present season, Hopkins has for some 
years almost abandoned the game ; while Georgetown College, situated as 
it is in the District of Columbia, neither regards itself nor is regarded by 
distinctively Southern colleges, as one of them. 

Such is the condition of foot ball in the South. <A not very flourish- 
ing condition, you say, patient reader—nor to be compared with that in 
the North? Yes, truly; but remember the Northern colleges have had 
upwards of fifteen years start; have had money and numbers and a 
thickly settled country on which to draw for support. Foot ball is a game 
of slow development, and the public is slow to appreciate its merits. Add, 
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too, that Southern colleges are eminently conservative. Is it then so sur- 
prising that we are not yet equal to our Northern friends? Far the contrary. 
And any one who has followed the game carefully must admit that amid 
many disadvantages and discouragements the Southern colleges have made 
great strides ; that some of them are even now on a plane with the large 
majority of Northern colleges ; and that, if the present ratio of improve- 
ment continues, not many years will pass before foot ball amongst them 
will have attained as high a state of development as in any section of the 
country. 


J. Breckenridge Robertson. 


POUR DOWN, O PITILESS RAIN. 


OUR down, O pitiless rain ! 

Blow, winds, across the skies ! 

A wilder storm and a greater flood 
Are in our hearts and eyes. 


For earth has a million souls 
That may not quench their thirst ; 

But they rave and rave, like guilty things 
That a righteous God hath cursed ! 


And some go down to the sea, — 
No matter how hard it storms, — 

And toiling fishermen soon bring up 
Their stark and lifeless forms ! 


Chant a requiem then, O wind; 
Like a mourner, weep, O rain ; 

Death strikes the earth like an avalanche— 
Ho, ho! the countless slain ! 


Herbert Brown. 
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I. 


UDGE ASHCRAFT sat in an easy chair on the wide, shaded piazza a: 

AI Louis Crafton came walking toward him along the red lane, facing 

the blazing midday sun. Toaman just irom five years’ retirement i 

the dense shades of a penitentiary the July heat was intolerable, and Crafton 

shuffled back and forth across the lane to catch the bits of shade cast by 
the scrub oaks and apple trees growing in the fence corners. 

‘‘ Rather a decent looking tramp,” Judge Ashcraft was thinking, paus 
ing between puffs of a fragrant cigar to observe Crafton, but without rais- 
ing his gray-whiskered chin from his breast or removing his slippered fee: 
from the piazza railing. ‘* He walks awkwardly.” 

Meantime the man in the lane was glancing about him with a close- 
observant eye, thinking: 

‘This seems to be a pleasant place. An ancient mansion buried 
among oaks that are older still. A well-fixed old chap, that, and rather 
soft-looking. I believe I can manage him.” 

The young man paused at the gate and raised his hat, despite threat- 
ened sunstroke, with an air that so pleased the old judge he at once called 
out encouragingly, ** Come in!” 

Judge Ashcraft was an honest old gentleman with theories. His 
theories, like his practical daily life, were all in strict accord with the 
golden rule, but were so utterly impracticable—iike the golden rule in 
the new order of things that obtains in the new South—that, while one 
must love him for himself, these fancies wearied one, and his best friends 
were always bumping their hearts and consciences against them. 

As a judge on the Sawgrass circuit, as it was locally known, he had 
proven just yet merciful, and few of his decisions were reversed by the 
higher courts. Rotation in office had, however, been a long-time theory 
with him, and so after serving two terms he resigned the lucrative office 
he might have held for life and retired to his old plantation to work out 
certain other theories. 

He wrote for the local papers—long heavy leaders which the editors 
dreaded but dared not refuse—and contributed learned and valuable papers 
to the law and philosophical magazines. He also wrote essays on grubs 
and plant-destroying bugs, on bees, fruits and old-fashioned farming for 
the agricultural journals. His one daughter, Annie, was his amanuensis 
in all his work, and between her own undecipherable notes from dictation 
and the final revision of proofs her literary duties were heavy and sadly 
interfered with the housework she loved. 

On the afternoon when young Louis Crafton paused at the gate, Judge 
Ashcraft’s mind was fluctuating between two great questions then of seem- 
ing vital national importance to men of his way of thinking—prison reforin 
and the race problem—and he had so worried, mentally and physically, 
that it was a relief to be interrupted by this well-dressed, pleasant young 
fellow with quick, handsome face and easy manners, although he was on 
foot. As the stranger came in sight along the lane the judge had about 
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decided to resign his garden hoe and pruning knife for a month or two and 
devote the, time to a pamphlet on prison reform and a magazine article;on 
the race problem. This decision fixed Louis Crafton’s fate for: al] time 
and brought Annie life-long sorrow. . 

The stranger's name impressed Judge Ashcraft favorably to begin with, 
Already famous and beloved since old Revolutionary days, a brigadier- 
veneral had added to it new laurels in the war just closed,and another now 
bore it with honor in the governor's chair. So the judge asked pleasantly 
when his guest was seated : 

‘*A relation of Governor Crafton’s, sir ?” 

‘* Not near enough to get an appointment to office,” was the smiling 
re sponse. 

The judge, who admired modesty in young men, saw at a glance that his 
visitor was modestly reticent and liked him for it; and when the young 
nan appeared ready to go on, invited him to ‘‘ stay all night and rest up.” 

Crafton accepted this invitation with thanks and an inward thrill 
of triumph. At the supper table he met Annie. He admired her fresh 
country beauty and quiet, earnest manner, and she was pleased with him 

-because it was her fate, perhaps. During the meal the judge discussed 
with his daughter and guest his forthcoming paper on the race problem 
and later spoke at length on the question of prison reform. 

Annie, who could see no ‘‘ danger to society” in the color of the kind- 
hearted young negroes on the place nor the old ‘‘ aunties” and ‘‘ uncles” 
who had loved and petted her all her short, happy life, and who had never 
to her knowledge met a ‘' prisoner,” reformed or otherwise, listened with 
well-simulated interest. Crafton would have listened politely under any 
circumstances. Your successful adventurer is always a good listener. The 
old judge’s views on the reformation of criminals through kindness and 
helpful encouragement, however, held for him peculiar and_ personal 
interest. 

Five years ago, under another name, Louis Crafton had been sentenced 
to the penitentiary for a combination of theft, forgery and manslaughter. 
It was said that his sentence should have read twenty years at least ; but 
his quiet, gentlemanly manner, his handsome face and his evident remorse 
enabled him to cheat justice even in her own temple. Yesterday his 
sentence expired, and to-day in another part of the State he is sitting at 
Judge Ashcraft’s table, making a most favorable impression on the credulous, 
kind-hearted old judge and gentle, affectionate Annie. 

Mr. Crafton was shrewd and selfish, as are all rascals. He was cau- 
tious and patient, as all successful rascals must be. The clothes he wore, 
although a prisoner's release outfit, were a good fit. The money in his 
pocket—the bounty always given by the State to a discharged convict— 
he was using as a gambler’s stake in beginning anew a criminal adventur- 
ers career. He was a good player, and was now winning the confidence 
andesteem of these worthy people. He began to see his way clear when 
he discovered that the judge needed a quick, practical shorthand writer 
who could take dictation rapidly and read his own notes afterward (which 
Annie had never been able to do), and who understood getting matter 
ready for the printer. 

Judge Ashcraft was well pleased with his new secretary and Louis 
Crafton soon became as one of the family. Annie, who could now devote 
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all her time to household affairs, found the young man a most agreeable 
companion after the day's work was done in the long hour of summer twi- 
light on the broad windswept piazza, in walks along the lane and through 
the orchards, or in social visits. 


Il. 


-Crafton labored earnestly to please his employer because from thi 
unfortunate moment in which his eyes had first rested on Annie a fierce 
determined desire had grown in his heart to make her his wife. Her 
beauty and her wealth alike inspired him; but to his own surprise a ye 
stronger emotion urged him on. He felt all a gambler's love of winning 
a born sportsman’s zest of triumph in bringing down some rare wild game ; 
but the ruling desire in his breast was to re-cross with one resolute bound 
the crimson, crime-stained chasm that ever yawned in his conscience- 
as it would have yawned in the world’s sight had the world known —be- 
tween fair Annie Ashcraft’s smile and the grimy prison bars which his 
hands only released to clasp hers. 

His had been a refined and sensitive nature, the inevitable result 0! 
gentle birth, and his prison life had been torture unutterable to him in 
many ways that affected not coarser natures. Now with Annie he felt 
constant quickenings of a long dormant conscience, and promptings to 
begin an honest life anew ; but as the first step toward this better life must 
be to leave Annie forever he hesitated—hesitated and was lost. 

In assuming a name old and honored throughoyt the South—where old 
names mean so much to those who bear them, and so much to those who 
do not—-Louis had taken a long step toward making possible a better life. 
He was now a law student in Judge Ashcraft’s office and was leading a 
quiet, useful life ; but for the wicked manner in which he was daily deceiv- 
ing his friend and benefactor he was an honest man. 

Judge Ashcraft was at work daily upon his prison-reform book, and 
Crafton was often prompted by the judge's evident sympathy for the 
repentant unfortunate to make a full confession to him. He would prob- 
ably have done so one emotional afternoon and been forgiven, but for a 
most embarrassing incident. In selecting for his book illustrations of 
total depravity, where justice to mankind forbade mercy to the criminal, 
Judge Ashcraft brought forth Crafton’s own case. 

‘¢That man,” said the judge, ‘‘should have been lynched. Solitary 
confinement for life would have been tender mercy for him. Wherever 
he may be now he is plotting wickedness and wrong. He is utterly irre- 
claimable.” 

After this, confession was impossible and Crafton’s evil spirit waxed 
strong and possessed him. He determined to win Annie. He had but one 
source of uneasiness. The judge had many friends in legal circles throug)h- 
out the State, who often visited him. Would any of these in the loved 
and trusted secretary and law student recognize the ex-convict ? : 

Annie and Crafton were constantly together, almost as freely as brother 
and sister. Buried in his books, crossing his bushy eyebrows and muid- 
dling his senile wits over resultless dreamy theories of the finer sense of 
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right and truth that the world is forgetting, the father could not for a 
moment enter into the wistful, desireful life of the daughter just now be- 
come a strong, healthy, heart-hungry woman. Crafton could and did 
squat ever like a toad at her ear, whispering. 

Late one summer evening in the murkiest corner of the long wind- 
swept piazza, Louis and Annie entwined their arms abous.each other and 
with fervent vows, kiss-sealed and repeated with sweet, tireless iteration, 
pledged mutual eternal love and fidelity and immediate marriage. 

The following morning, before Crafton had spoken to the judge, came 
the superintendent of the State penitentiary who at the first glance, recog- 
nized Crafton. He came to consult with Judge Ashcraft concgning an 
old time decision rendered during the judge’s first term on the bench. 
His visit was brief, as he must return to the railway within three hours to 
catch the afternoon train back to Atlanta. The judge was bidding his 
guest farewell at the carriage when Crafton, who knew not of the visitor’s 
presence, walked across the wide piazza, and the prison official exclaimed : 

‘‘ That young fellow here!” 

‘«Crafton ?” replied the judge, turning. ‘‘Yes. He is my secretary, 
and is studying law with me. I like him very much, and with him am - 
working out my prison reform ideas.” 

Now the prison superintendent had not met Annie Ashcraft. Had he 
known of her and the relations existing between her and the ex-convict 
he would have spoken at once freely ; but after a moment’s thought, dur- 
ing which Crafton’s fate trembled in the balance, he determined to keep 
the young rogue’s secret, at least until the judge had given his kindness- 
reform ideas a fair, unprejudiced trial. 

Judge Ashcraft continued, while the superintendent was arriving at this 
fatal conclusion: ‘‘ He is related to Governor Crafton.” 

‘‘When I last saw him,” replied the superintendent, with a forced smile, 
and throttling his conscience, ‘‘he was a member of Governor Crafton’s 
‘happy family.’” 

The old judge could not know that this was a prison slang name for the 
very worst class of convicts within the walls, so he replied confidently : 

‘«T knew he had good blood in him the moment I first saw him. He 
has beena trifle wild, perhaps. In fact, he has intimated as much to me—” 

‘«Oh, yes,” the superintendent rejoined, toying with the terrible truth 
as he gathered up the reins and drew the lap robe about his knees; ‘‘ I’ve 
seen him catch the strap several times, and—” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the judge,stroking his long gray whiskers. ‘‘ The 
governor always was a strict disciplinarian in the army, as I remember. 
Gave his boy the rod, did he? Well, he’s a good boy now, a hard 
worker and a close student. Some day I will restore him—are you going? 
Sorry you can not stay longer. Good morning!” 

Crafton was safe had he but known it. He had watched the prison 
official as one whose word held for him life or death, and he had slight 
reason to hope that it would be life. From their frequent glances in his 
direction he knew they were speaking of him. He could hear their 
laughter and noted that the superintendent seemed ill at ease, but their 
words he could not hear. 

He stood immovable until with an absent ‘‘ good morning,” and a look 
of mystery and triumph on his face, Judge Ashcraft passed him as he 
returned into the house and called Annie to come to him in the library. 
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Crafton met her in the hall as she was obeying her father’s summons. He 

caught her in his arms and kissed her again and again as those who die in 

strong health kiss the-loved ones they leave ; then he went into the judge's 

law office, to await the result of the conference between father and 

_ daughter. He was certain now that the prison superintendent had 
revealed to the judge his dark past. 

It was an awful hour to the wicked man. Now he realized that he 
loved Annie truly. He told himself that his love for her was so pure and 
so.strong that, if this guilty secret might never reach her, he would at once 
go forth into the world, redeem and purify his life for her memory’s sake, 
and, never seeing her again, live nobly as an atonement for the wrong he 
had meditated against her in loving her. 

‘The waiting moments seemed hours. The agony with which, five 
years ago, he had waited for the jury’s verdict of life or death was rapture 
to the awful terror which now wrenched his soul. Then Annie came hur- 
riedly into the room. Her cheeks were flushed and there were traces of 
tears in her eyes. He rose pale as a dead man and stood silent before her. 

Louie,” she cried, why did you not tell me the truth at first ? ” 
Then after a moment’s silence she went on: ‘* Why do you look at me so 
strangely? I am no ghost.” Still he could not speak. She came up 
close to him and fastened a flower in the lapel of his coat, talking rapidly 
the while, after she had by an effort on tiptoe kissed his death-cold lips : 
‘* T was sorry to keep you waiting so long, but when I reached the library 
papa had forgotten sending for me and was already interested in an old law 
case. It was all about a wild, wicked, dissipated young man named 
Harkness, who robbed his friend. He forged his friend’s name, too, and 
then to conceal his crimes murdered his trusting friend while he slept. Oh, 
it was terrible! No wonder you tremble, Louie, for you are so good! 
Papa read it all to me and my blood ran cold. Then he told me all that 
the prison superintendent had said about you—” 

‘* About me, Annie ”—his voice ended in a sob. 

‘‘ Yes ; and it is just as papa has suspected all along.” 

With a bright smile she again stood on the tip of her toes to kiss his 
cold unresponsive lips, while he stared in a dazed way out the casement at 
the long spiked iron railing that surrounded the basement window fifteen 
feet below. Their sharp points glistening in the sun, with the cool bank 
of ivy about them, seemed to hold an impelling rest for dead hopes. 

With a spring the man dashed himself straight at the spikes and struck 
them full across his body. 

His groans brought the judge in hurriedly to where he was_ im- 
paled. Judge Ashcraft grasped the body to extricate it; as he did so, 
Harkness, with a mighty effort turned his livid face to him and gasped : 

‘“«Tf I am Harkness, the convict, / Joved her.” 

At once the judge was astatue. The reserve of his broad nature 
calmed him for an instant. Then as the thought of his daughter's position 
struck him with full force, while the convict’s words were ringing in 
his ears, he glanced hastily about, caught the still writhing form in his 
strong arms and wrenched it until the ivy leaves were crimsoned with a 
great gush of blood. Then lifting the body he laid it on the grass. 


Robert Y. Toombs. 
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COMMENT AND GRITICISM. 


Nore—Brief comments on timeiy topics of social, economic or non-partisan political questions, as well 
as criticism of current literature, art and science are desired for this department.--EDIToR. . 


A Time- 
Honored Evil. 


Not long since, in 
one of our female col- 
leges, this interesting 
subject for debate was announced: 
“Shall commencements be abolished.” 

Whether the affirmative or negative 
was argued with more ability is not 
known, but one thing ascertained gives 
to the subject a more serious aspect; the 
\eachers in that college were without ex- 
ception on the affirmative side of the 
quesuon—they were behind the scenes. 
Could the same query be generally pro- 
pounded, the majority of answers elicited 
would doubtless startle parents and 
patrons, school-boards and trustees, into 
something more than their present indif- 
ference. 

The age of moving in ruts is rapidly 
passing away, and new things and new 
ways most appeal to the public taste. 
Yet there are exceptions, and that old- 
time custom of having a week of com- 
mencement exercises tacked on to the 
close of the scholastic year continues in 
vogue simply, it seems, because it is old 
or because our fathers submitted to it. 

Men study the subject of health very 
carefully nowadays. Neither bacteria, 
bacilli,nor any ghost of a germ stands the 
least chance before their prying, micro- 
scopic investigations. Water must be 
analyzed, sewer pipes examined; what 
our children eat, what they drink, and 
wherewithal we shall dress them most 
healthfully is before us in magazine, 
paper and lecture. Learned doctors 
condescend to show us how these enter- 
prising germs lurk even in the bread from 
our baker, and that there is no escape for 
us save in the use of a certain kind 
of baking powder. To our startled 
imaginations Fleischmann becomes a na- 


tional propagation of horribly mysterious 
growing things, instead of the plain man 
who sells good yeast-cakes from Maine 
to Georgia. 

Yet with all this wise precaution in 
various directions, not one word of ob- 
jection is urged against a custom that 
every year puts hundreds of girls where 
they will be an easy prey to any poisonous 
lurking germ or rapacious bacilli which 
may happen along their way or lie in 
wait for them, as seems the habit of those 
mysterious things. 

Girls come home after the commence- 
ments limp and lifeless, and parents 
wonder why. ‘Their wonder is changed 
into anxiety when the physician sent for 
prescribes the coast,the mountains—any- 
where to re invigorate prostrate nerves. 
Another victim does not escape so easily ; 
the limpness has come to stay ; the young 
woman has become only a bundle of 
nerves from which the lite has gone, or 
rather, only enough left to suffer. And 
suffer she does, and with her every 
friend who loves her. 

None of this should astonish those 
who know what goes on in schools. It 
is simply cause and effect ; the working 
of a natural law in the scholastic world, 
the fitting conclusion of the six weeks. 
strain before an ordinary commencement 
in a female college. 

The flutter of the graduating exercises 
is only a small part of the excitement 
attached to the show to be made ready. 
There are junior concerts, senior con- 
certs, class days, elocutings, art exhibi- 
tions, entertainments; with such study 
added as may be necessary to complete 
the course and secure a diploma. The 
extra work is mostly in the lines of 
music and art, and is almost incredible. 
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Solos, duets, trios, quartettes, make a din 
in the music rooms that is fearful—every 
piano is engaged from daybreak until! 
lights are out, by either pupils or teachers ; 
and twilight often finds more than one 
diligent student in the art room before 
her easel. The real sufferers are, of course, 
the ambitious girls who determine to 
carry home the medal and win the 
grateful smile of glad parents. Somehow 
they manage to get through without fall- 
ing by the way ; they,go home, and grad- 
ually by the elasticity of youth regain what 
was lost from overwork. But that the 
majority do struggle through is small 
comfort to the parents whose daughters 
fail to recover from the strain on their 
nervous system. In a school of two- 
hundred, not more than twenty may 
suffer seriously, but very few parents 
would send a daughter away knowing she 
must take the risk of being one of the 
twenty. 

Teachers are quite as much worn out 
as the girls with the work and anxiety, and 
with less power to recuperate—aching 
nerves continue to ache; then after a few 
years comes a resignation, largely the 
result of commencements. 

The loss of time is greater than parents 
imagine. Six weeks out of thirty-six— 
one sixth of the scholastic year—six 
weeks that might have been given to 
quiet study, to regular advance in music 
and art and reading are worse than lost 
in preparing for one week of display 
where vanity is fostered and envy and 
jealousy unnecessarily excited Scores 
of colleges where faithful teachers and 
diligent pupils are doing honest, 
hard work are every year sending out 
new invalids. Yet they are justly proud 
of their equipments and accomplishments, 
and their girls have learned much. True, 
their modicum of French and German 
speedily goes the way of the geography 
which has long since eluded their mem- 
ory, but they can tell you some history, 
ifonly, as Herbert Spencer would say, 
‘* gossip about kings;”’ they have stud- 
ied literature with an eager appetite, very 
refreshing to the full teacher; and some 
of the dear girls are really beginning to 
think. Altogether there was good work 
done, and there could have _ been 
more but for the following of the old- 
time custom of having a show at the end. 

The show is at last over, the medals 


awarded and the happy possessors 
re'urn home to enjoy their honors. 
Disappointments await them. Even 
on that first evening at home, when the 
proud father calls for a ‘‘ tune,” and his 
accomplished daughter declares that she 
is out of practice except on commence 
ment music. She did not bring home 
with her May Tryson, or Susie Thomas, 
or Cl: mentineWondrous, so that quartette 
which cost so many hours of hard practice 
will never be of any further use. If only 
Sara Lightsome would step in they might 
give him that brilliant duet ; but as Sara 
lives a mile away that is not probable. 

Requests fora song come next—that 
sweet Scotch air which so charmed the 
audience; but the requests bring out 
only the humiliating confession that the 
young graduate can not play her own 
accompaniments. Thathard-earned med- 
al seems now a very worthless thing. 
Months of praiseworthy diligence are 
blotted out by the last six weeks of over- 
strain, with their inevitable accompani- 
ment of aching heads and backs, their 
envyings and jealousies, anxieties and 
successes, all ending in this disappvint- 
ment to devoted parents. 

It is not surprising that the question of 
why we have commencements often 
presses itself on the minds of teachers, 
who, better than others, see the danger to 
their weary pupils, and know too well 
that these occasions are largely seasons 
of display. Everything is for show ; even 
the graduate’s essay is often made to 
order, to please an audience. The pupil 
who shows off best is the one most 
written up by sensational reporters, 
easily deceiving the credulous girl and 
her more credulous parents. 

Looking at the matter in its best light, 
one conclusion is inevitable. Commence- 
ments advertise the schools; therefore 
commencements have not been abolished. 

Perhaps it may be thought necessary 
thus to sacrifice health in the cause of 
education, but there will scarcely be 
found any other business where the 
advertising must be paid for in the 
health, possibly the lives, of those engaged 
in the work. 

It is high time that our younger and 
smaller institutions were learning from 
their more advanced elders that it is 
entirely possible to close a scholastic year 
without a concert or art exhibition; and 
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if commencements must needs be, prune 
them down to one day of giving the 
diplomas, more certainly earned when 
six weeks of quiet work have taken the 
place of the nerve-shattering efforts to 
make ready a show, which proves almost 
as tiresome to the audience as it is to the 
performers. 

Colleges have now begun the work of 
a new year; it is to be hoped that those 
in authority will carefully consider this 
subject of commencement advertising. 
Harriet C. Cooper. 


SomeImpressions In any attempt to 
place and interpret a 
poet in our day we 
are first confronted by 
the question whether 
poetry in its true sense is possible in our 
age and condition. Art and poetry are 
said to belong to an era when images 
take precedence of ideas and when there 
isa feeling and apprehension of things as 
2 whole rather than an analysis and 
specialized comprehension of fact. It 
is claimed that this tendency of ours to 
tear Nature to pieces, fearlessly and 
irreverently to pry into her secrets, bears 
with it its own retribution, our vaunted 
discoveries and carefully sifted facts 
blinding the vision to the deeper, eternal 
meanings she veils from our near-sighted, 
prosaic eyes. Lowell himself speaks of 
belonging to an age which ‘lectures, 
not creates,” and a peculiar interest 
attaches to investigating the claims of a 
poet in an era given over to accurate 
definitions and weighing of values rather 
than mystic interpretations and _pict- 
ulresque images which are the parentage of 
poetry. 

To a superficial view, we would 
seem to be moving on from the begin- 
nings of life in endless cycles of repeti- 
tion, losing something at each revolution 
until now in the final subdivision into 
individuals we:are each shut into our 
own narrow orbit with eyes no longer 
capable of the longer visions reaching 
out to include universal truths. Yet 
upon looking closer we may be brought 
to find in this pettiness and absorption in 
detail, which seem to paralyze our poor 
efforts to express ourselves in the realms 

‘of art, a part of Nature’s plan which, 
being conceived as a whole,our task now 


of Lowell as a 
Poet. 
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is each to establish his relation to this 
whole; our finite capacity must work 
within its limits, each absorbed in his 
own part, but at the same time. if we 
would but see it, being used by the 
painstaking Designer to pertect the 
details of the work he has so broadly 
sketched. Just as every conscientious 
workman lays out a plan before proceed- 
ing to its execution, so Nature may be 
called the great model of the Creator, 
which the art of man is called upon to 
complete. 

In this sense, the masterpieces of Egypt- 
ian construction and Greek art which 
mock our feeble attempts at imitation 
may be classed as part of the resentation 
of Nature like the trees and flowers, 
while art proper or the representation be- 
gins with man’s conscious, directed effort 
to reproduce and imitate. So also the 
instinctive facility by which the early 
bard and minstrel expressed himself in 
improvised lays to audiences, yielding 
in turn an instinctively ready and de- 
lighted response may be accepted as 
another of Nature’s standard towards 
whose perfection our specialized efforts 
are to be directed. True, man was used 
as the instrument to record this presenta- 
tion, but his work was as instinctive and 
unconscious as the rest of Nature, its 
very element of unprogression a result of 
its perfection, not being subject to human 
limitations. We shall consider later 
whether the growing insistence of this 
human personality tends to our hope or 
defeat; but now, as then, what we call 
the genius of man is the voice of Truth, 
its universal note remaining the same 
whether borne to us through the pictured 
form, the roll of the organ or the poet’s 
song. 

We trace her patient progress through 
dim ons of the past, inscribing herself 
upon the enduring rocks, which per- 
petuate the story of painfully evolved 
animation, essaying forms ruthlessly 
destroyed until one is reached fittingly 
to enshrine the embryonic soul—man, 
the product and exponentof ages. Awed 
by his presence in the midst of mighty 
nature, this limitless dome ever eluding 
his grasp, this fathomless deep ready to 
swallow him up, towering rocks to crush 
out the spark'of life, what wonder that 
his small humanity seemed blotted out 
and his first instinct was an unquestion- 
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ing reproduction of the wonders which 
surrounded him. Thus primeval man 
gave us our first forms in art, their dumb 
record ante-dating the next step in his 
progress when he found audible expres- 
sion, the confusion of tongues in the 
Tower of Babel marking the differentia. 
tion of a genus into species His utter- 
ances were still in pictures—images of 
nature though formed of words. When 
man begins to emerge from his insig- 
nificance in comparison with more strik- 
ing forms of nature and isdeemed worthy 
to be the subject of poetry he is made 
something more than man, his mighty 
deeds of prowess partaking of the god- 
like, while the deities which inhabit all 
surrounding nature combine to assist or 
thwart him. 

We pass from the early epic with its 
guileless pantheism on to the grand Sem- 
itic prophecies of monotheism with their 
exaltation of national pride,until we reach 
the middle ages, when the national spirit 
was again subdivided into the feudal, 
from which issue amidst darkness, terror 
and great travail the individual soul. 
This soul, ‘‘born of Fear and not of 
Faith,” which expressed its gloomy fore- 
bodings and mystic aspirations in those 
wonderf:l cathedrals which, while inci- 
dentally giving us new forms in art did 


“ Contrive this coop to shut its tyrant in,” 
“ Appeased with playthings that he might not 
harm—” 

Now as before, in placing before us 
the Jody of Nature and of man, the great 
Artisan through Dante’s mysticism and 
Milton’s might uses poetry to sup- 
plement art in presenting the pictured 
soul in its complet-ness. 

When Luther placed each soul in di- 
rect communication with God, and Bacon 
substituted.the induction of facts for the 
deductions of chance, there was_pro- 
claimed the advent of mind to rule over 
all, assigning to body and soul each her 
rightful place. Shakespeare is used as 
the setter of the last copy and to hold 
before us the mirror of the interworkings 
of the three elements in the completed 
man. As he unfolds the intricate 
mechanism of minutest workings of 
body, soul and mind, he may be called 
the evangel of the individual, the creator 
of personalities, who ushered in the spirit 
of our age. 

We see,then, how with the early art and 


poetry, or what we have called the pre- 
sentation of Nature, man is an involun- 
tary instrument, his instinct to repeat in 
forms the miracles which surrounded him 
being as unconscious and therefore as 
unerring as that of the birds to build 
their n.sts; his hand guided by God 
could make no mistake, and hence the 
first forms of poetic utterances our 
human efforts have never equaled. 
Now, however, no longer is the com- 
pleted picture unrolled tor us or the lines 
to be recited by rote as in the childhood 
of the race; but, having attained the 
statue of man, we must use the methods 
of manhood,employing our matured intel- 
ligence to find out the meanings hidden 
within the great picture book—Nature. 
Pictures and images no longer satisfy, but 
ideas, thought and reason dispute their 
hold; hence art and poetry no longer 
have supreme sway, but must plead their 
cause along with the multiplicity of other 
interests which threaten to overthrow 
and destroy them. 

Now the universal appeal coming. 
through every form of art must be at 
the same time an individual appeal; a 
general instinct superseded by a special 
intelligence which in seeing must pene- 
trate into the meanings and ideas lying 
behind forms, recognizing the voice of 
God through the response in his own soul. 
The poet must share his domain with the 
historian and novelist, and take his place 
among other specialized parts with 

“ Machinery just meant 
To give the soul its bent,” 
by which he must round out his 
own completeness through his self-reliant 
intelligence. Here, as in all specialized 
working, the orbit of each is circum- 
scribed by his own personality, but in this 
way we shall again reach perfection 
through each in all, with the absoluteness 
of God impressed and accentuated by the 
labor of man to fit it to our human un- 
derstanding. The instinct of man 
through the early workers was used to 
stamp the pattern, while the thread of his 
intelligence is to vein the leaves and fill in, 
the outlines with the embroidery of 
thought. To the scientist belongs the 
task of disorganizing nature and scatter 
ing her seeds, while the artist and the poet 
follow like the harvesters gathering into 
sheaves, restoring harmony and beauty 
to the completeness they outline. So ail 
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the searchers after Truth, however op- 
posed they seemingly may be, are assist- 
ing in the explanation of the picture book, 
our matured intelligence limited in each 
but infinite in all being used to in- 
terpret its meanings. ‘Truth has sub- 
divided herself unul her form in_ its 
rounded tullness is difficult to find. The 
fragments meet us on every side, but 
through the agency of man their sim- 
plicity has been destroyed so that we 
fail to recognize them and are over- 
whelmed in the attempt to relate and 
refit them to make the whole. But if 
now not so easy of access, and to be 
sought through 
speculations, ideas and errors shrouding 
her form, can we doubt that, to the few 
who reach the goal, she has been in- 
finitely enriched and expanded by this 
re-union of perfected parts? Can it be 


questioned that in this re-creative process 
her face has been irradiated with mani- 
fold expression bespeaking deep under- 
currents of the mind and spirit of man ? 
Why should we feel aught of despair 
‘because we seem no longer able to 
express ourselves in the language of 


poetry and art? Are we the poorer that 
ideas have absorbed us to the exclusion 
of forms for awhile ? and why in due time 
may not the two be blended to speak 
with a fullness of utterance whose glories 
shall transcend the past, just as the face 
of a developed man, with lineament, 
expressing noble thought and purposes 
surpasses the smooth fairness of a child’s. 

It is asa revelation of this future that 
Shakespeare comes to us, and it is as im- 
possible to compare with him our lesser 
poets as it is to weigh the finiteness of man 
against the infinite God. Shakespeare 
may be said with a power surpassing 
human to have sounded at once every 
note of the orchestra in its fullness and 
variety, while his followers must be 
content to play upon one of its instru- 
ments, establishing their connection with 
the whole by keying it in unison with 
the general harmony. 

The poetry of instinct is unprogressive, 
the agent himself not affecting it, its note 
ringing as clearly and fully whether he 
be child or man, so that as poets become 
rarer, rarer also is the infant prodigy 
breathing out messages so far beyond his 
understanding that they pass by pure and 
undefiled. Who cares anything about 
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Shakespeare the man, and whocan trace 
the developing, ripening mind in 
writings which, throughout, evidence 
throughout a superhuman acquaintance 
with every phase of knowledge. In our 
age, however, with the awakening of 
the poetic instinct there is a simultaneous 
arising of an active intelligence, imped- 
ing and at the same time urging its 
flight, the progress of the one being 
indefinitely influenced by the growth of 
the other; and in this sense the study of 
our poet’s personality and educational 
culture becomes of great moment to us, 
marking as they do the progressive steps 
of his art. 

It is easy enough to reverse the pro- 
cess in the case of Lowell and find the 
man—his tendencies and growth in the 
poet. We readily trace back his kin- 
ship to those ardent souls who, burning 
to commune directly with the angry God 
they must propitiate, were moved to 
transport themselves to untried shores, 
there better to divest themselves of cum- 
bering flesh, and after a stern, lofty ideal 
live out their short span on earth ina 
manner best befitting them for entrance 
upon the real life beyond Can we in 
tender reverent compassion recall that 
bare, pitiless existence of hardship and 
patient endurance ‘with no feeling that 
the loftiness which could unshrinkingly 
face the logical sequence of a creed in 
all painful bareness will not be laid aside 
as the fanaticism of a primitive life, with- 
out anecho in ‘‘lives made better by 
their presence?” Can we speak of our- 
selves as a prosaic nation in a prosaic 
age with no subjects or spirit for poetry 
when we were begotten of this union of 
heroism and spirituality? Is there no 
poetry save in the forms. of external 
nature and no inspiration to be found in 
the wonderful workings of the inner 
mechanism of mind and soul? Are our 
poetry and art to be less beautiful be- 
cause the idealism of the body has been 
exchanged for the realism of the soul? 
No, the time has been short but 
long enough to build our faith 
upon Emerson, Whittier and Lowell. 
Lowell thus comes to us not only as an 
interpreter of a new age, but also witha 
new theme and national spirit to give the 
bent to his utterances. The humanity 
of great men as the vessel of truth has 
often been found too light for its burden, 
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so that it has been overwhelmed and 
overthrown, the vagaries and weaknesses 
of genius passing into a proverb. When 
we read of the suffering of such lives as 
Beethoven’s who was like a madman 
under the influence of inspiration, we 
learn to regard with sympathy and pity 
these helpless vehicles of a power too 
great for mortal frame. May it not be 
then that, as the message and messenger 
become more and more closely related, 
the personality of the one permeating and 
defining the other, this personality 
may in turn be influenced and affected 
by the truth it voices? At all events, 
there is something - suggestive in the 
purity and elevation of such lives as those 
of our New England poets, a heritage of 
self-discipline, restraint and the habit of 
spiritual communing ; so that there may 
not be lacking that enforcing of precept 
by practice to furnish the personal note 
needful in an appeal to an age of indi- 
vidualism. It is easy to trace in the first 
utterances of our poet, that boyish con- 
fidence already touched by the fire of 
high resolve to be and to attain all that an 
admiring circle of friends and a pure, 
ardent love could desire for him. ‘The 
clearness and purity of poetic visicn are 
unmistakable, but immaturity of thought 
as well as of form are also plainly discerni- 
ble. The subjects are mostly conven- 
tional, often with conscious stilted phrase, 
or else indited to his youthful friends 
to immortalize some quality or occa 

sion. One may read between the lines— 
some of them strongly suggesting the 
autograph album craze of a later date— 
the triumph felt in proving a power which 
justified their pride in him. Contrast 
with such poems as ‘‘ The Beggar,” 
‘¢With a Pressed Flower,” ‘‘ Midnight,” 
‘<The Fatherland;” which, with numer- 
ous others of the earlier poems and some 
of the odes, are pure poetical flights, both 
in rhythmical smoothness and in sincere 
sympathy with his theme such lines as 
occur in ‘‘ The Serenade.” 

“QO, ’tis a bitter and dreary word — 
The saddest by man’s ear ever heard ; 


We each are young, we each have a heart— 


Why stand we ever coldly apart?” 
Compare the pompous unevenness of 
the ‘‘Ode to the Poet,’”’ written in his 
youth with the thoughtful, calm pensive- 
ness of the singer who sings as he sees 
in the ‘‘Ode to Happiness,’ many years 


after, if one would be persuaded that 
Lowell’s was essentially the genius of 
culture. 
As we pass on from the earlier. writings 
we soon begin to feel that, with increas- 
ing ease and maturity of thought and 
expression, the clearness of poetical vis- 
ion 1s clouding, and Lowell is being sul)- 
jected to the crucial test which awaits 
every active young intelligence with his 
training and surroundings. The joyous 
assurance of youth, with unquestioning 
belief in himself and everything about 
him, is shaken, and he commences upon 
the time-worn task of reconciling things 
as they are with things as they should be. 
His ardent consciousness of the wrong 
in the world and his passionate desire to 
right it cause him often to lose his poet’s 
values, which are based upon broader 
inner meanings and we are in danger of 
losing the poet in the preacher. He says 
of himself in ‘* Fable for Critics: ” 
There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to 
climb, 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with 
rhyme ; 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles and 
boulders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his 
shoulders, 

The top of the hill be’ll ne’er come nigh 
reaching, 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing 
and preaching. 

And ’tis true that his mastery of Eng- 
lish, which like that of Keats has been 
called so perfect that it seemed inevitable, 
threatened to be diverted into other 
channels and, yielding to the critical, 
analytical spirit of his time, together with 
his Puritan-bred zeal for reform, to lend 
itself to other service. ‘The mission of 
poetry for good must be an unconscious 
one, the prophetic insight which places 
before us the pictured beauty of Truth, 
leaving it to make its own appeal through 
senses quickened to noble _ resolve 
towards striving after attainment; hence 
it is irritating to have glimpses marred by 
the didactic intruder, who would point 
out all we should admire, and insist that 
we recognize the high moral intent of the 
artist. In many of his poems Lowell 
fills this obnoxious office for himself, and 
the nervous weariness with which one 
waits the inevitable moral is only equal- 
ed by the persistence with which appears 
the proverbial label ‘‘ This is a horse.’ 

However, there are not wanting many 
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proofs throughout this.speculative period 
of a true poetic instinct, which triumphs 
through all the disintegrating process of 
youth and surroundings and carries him 
on to glorious fulfillment. Though he had 
not yet reached the summit of his attain- 
ment in ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” it 
was a precursor of the possibilit es of a 
nature which enabled him to infuse a 
moral theme—always his favorite inspir- 
ation—with the purity of poetic imagina- 
tion and fire, freed from didactic influ- 
ences. It was said of this poem that 
what ‘‘ to others was a medieval tradition, 
to him was a poetic parable,the meaning 
of which was that, begin and end where 
it might in tradition, the Quest of the 
Holy Grail could in poetry begin and end 
nowhere but in the human heart. To 
discover this was to divine the original 
through the translation and to identify it 
with the process of nature, which has 
nothing to do with morals but every- 
thing to do with life.” 

For sometime,hence, Lowell turns aside 
as it were inthe ‘: Fable for Critics” and 
‘‘ Biglow Papers,” and finds in criticism 
and satire much more that is in har- 
mony with his restless, youthful mood 
and the stirring events of the times than 
in the quieter reflections of other years. 
In both poems much of the interest is 
local and temporal, but one is irresistibly 
carried along by the mad gallop of the 
rhythm with which the writer is himself 
hurried in an ever-increasing glow by the 
triumph of Kis own strength and skill. 
There is a joyous rush of words so fast 
that they seem to tumble over each other, 
and one finishes with a breathless mar- 
velling at the exhaustless resources of the 
technique of language under this master 
touch. 

But it is the later poems, culminating 
in the ‘‘Cathedral,’’ when the strife of 
speculation has sublimated into the 
reasoned calm of philosophy, that the 
process is complete; and we find the 
highest attainment when nature’s instinct 
of poetry has been supplemented by the 
intelligent art of culture. Not that cul- 


ture which comes from the mere reading 
of books, but the insight which appro- 
priates their meanings and truths, and, 
joining to observation and experience, 
applies them to the great central truth— 
life 


Like the food which, well digested, 
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goes to make bone and muscle, so the 
diet of analytical thought and ideas 
which possessed the age and opposed 
itself to poetical development in his 
youth had, with time, been, as it were, 
made his own; and with trained powers 
blending it to his uses, it became the ally 
which strengthens and enlarges rather 
than the foe which opposes and over- 
whelms. Unlike Browning, whose beauti- 
ful flights became more and more imped- 
ed beyond the hope of extrication towards 
the last by the weight of an unassimilated 
learning, Lowell adopted the weapons of 
his age and learned to wield them witha 
power which grew with his own growth. 
To an era and nation absorbed in the 
individual,and each in his adjustment to 
the great mystery of life, no revelation 
can come through the cold, sculptured 
form of a physical ideal neither through 
the abstract conception of a disembodied 
spirit doling out justice and mercy with 
infallible wisdom, though shut out from 
our mortal vision. We must find our 
ideal in the real,and first of all in that 
real which lies within ourselves. Lowell 
places in each hand the thread by which 
to trace back our connection with the 
great center of all.and reveals the pres- 
ence of God in ‘‘all that liberates and 
lifts,’ in every noble deed and thought, 
in each struggling impulse towards the 
right, in duties cheerfully fulfilled, in 
agonized yearnings to narrow the out- 
skirts of evil,‘‘ unt:l impulses transfused 


into qualities we shall pass on to the 
“ Scorn 


For miserable aims that end with self.” 
until we reach through experience the 
knowledge and love of all through all, 
which is God. So, starting from the 
pictured completeness, passing on to the 
seeming destruction through division of 
parts, the parts are once more united, 
and we have again the vision of perfec- 
tion accented and fitted to our human, 
individual understanding. No account of 
Lowell’s poetry is complete without a 
reference to his burning zeal for freedom, 
which in the crucible of the times was 
fused into political opinion. It was 
inevitable that, in a soul burning with a 
sense of wrong towards the slave, there 
should have mingled itself something of 
the rancor of partisan zeal; but above all 
there soars a high sentiment and ideal of 
human liberty. Tone Estes Dodd. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 


It is surprising how little thought is 
given this era in our history, and how 
imperfectly its events are remembered, 
even by those whom they most pro- 
foundly concerned, and who were actors 
in them; while the people of the North 
and the younger generation of the South 
know scarcely anything at all about 
them. 

Yet it is probable that the more dis- 
cerning writers of American history will 
accord it more prominence than any other 
epoch in our annals, for at no other time 
in the life of the Republic, after its 
independence of Great Britain was 
established, were free institutions and 
constitutional liberty in greater peril, and 
the theory on which our government is 
founded so near subversion. Had the 
social and political conditions, to which 
a few audacious and absolutely unscrupu- 
lous men in the South sought to subject 
that section, been successfully and 
permanently imposed; had the bicking 
these men for a time received, from a 
misguided Northern sentiment, been one 
whit more general or persis‘ent ; had the 
Northern people remained undeceived 
in respect of the true character and 
purposes of those men, or had the 
masses of the Southern whites wearied 
or relaxed, in the least, in their stubborn 
resistance, remediless disaster would 
have overwhelmed the South, and, we 
may reasonably believe, the whole 
country would, in course of time, have 
shared the evil. The poison injected 
into one part of the body politic would 


have gradually corrupted the whole 
system. 

An extremely entertaining book hus 
been quite recently published, which 
gives an unusually vivid, and we believe 
thoroughly accurate, account of recon- 
struction measures in Arkansas, under 
the title of ‘The Brooks and Baxter War ” 
The author, General Harrell, has had 
every opportunity of obtaining the in- 
formation necessary to a correct and 
intelligent narration of the events he 
describes. Long resident in Arkansas, 
a Confederate soldier in an Arkansas 
regiment, and a citizen of the State 
since the close of the conflict and 
throughout the period of which he 
writes, evidently an astute observer, as 
well as philosophic thinker, he has 
furnished a valuable and exceedingly 
interesting contribution to a department 
of historic literature which ought to be 
more extensively cultivated. 

General Harrell has arranged with 
such clearness and method the salient 
points and facts most necessary for the 
reader to understand, that his narrative 
presents in a connected and far more in- 
telligible form than they have ever been 
given before, the logical sequence and 
true meaning of the political events of 
that history. Under his treatment much 
becomes clear which was_ previously 
obscure; and we are enabled to under- 
stand matters hitherto involved in appar- 
ently hopeless confusion, and the action of 
many men which seemed, without such 
exposition, absolutely inexplicable. 

‘¢ Reconstruction” was attempted by 
similar methods and accompanied by 
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similar acts in each of the States which 
had seceded. Its history in any one of 
them, with changes only in names, dates 
and comparatively unimportant circum- 
stances, might be safely accepted as true 
of all the others 

It was, of course, inevitable and by 
all parties expected, that the people of 
.hese States would be requ'red to undergo 
some character of probation before ac- 
corded complete restoration to the 
‘‘rights and privileges” they had form- 
erly enjoyed as citizens of the United 
States. It was also expected, and was 
entirely proper, that the ‘‘ Union men” 
of those States should assist in and per- 
haps chiefly conduct this process of 
employ a_ term 
very much in vogue at that time. 

But no inteliigent man expected, and 
no conservative man desired, whatever 
may have been his political affiliation. 
such a condition as prevailed in the 
South for eleven terrible years, and be- 
queathed evil not yet entirely eradicated. 
No one expected to see the suddenly 
emancipated slave raised to political equal- 
ity even with the loyal white man, and 
an attempt made to elevate him above 
his former master, if that master had 
been a ‘‘rebel.”” No decent and patri- 
otic man imagined that the persons and 
property of millions of people were to 
be virtually placed at the mercy of a 
horde of political banditti, whose only 
principle was a purpose to plunder and 
whose nearest approach to political sen- 
timent was malignant hatred of those 
whom they robbed and_ persecuted. 
Had Mr. Lincoln lived a few years to 
execute his plans for the re-establishment 
of harmony and union, all this fearful 
experience would have been averted. In 
Andrew Johnson ‘‘reconstruction” found 
its fit instrument. He was the very in- 
carnation of its malign, remorseless, 
dastard spirit, and he began the con- 
genial work with zeal and alacrity. 

It is true that in the latter part of his 
term, when he had quarreled with nearly 
every leading man in his party, Johnson 
sought to obstruct some of the recon- 
structive legislation; but in doing so he 
was actuated by no feeling of compass- 
ion or justice, no desire to shield the 
stricken people of the South from 
further oppression, but solely by jealousy 


of men who had unexpectedly become 
his rivals. 

It is but just to say, however, that 
while much individual hardship was 
entailed by the harsh conditions which 
were imposed immediately atter the close 
of the war, upon all who had been 
prominently connected with the Conted- 
erate cause, the really serious and deadly 
menace to Southern peace and prosperity 
was contained in the acts passed for the 
purpose of compelling the ratification of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the effect 
of which was to invest the negroes 
with the right of suffrage. Inasmuch 
as the requisite number of the States 
— three-fourths — whose ratification 
was necessary to the final adoption of 
this amendment could not be procured 
unless some of the Southern States could 
be made to vote for it, the dominant 
party. prepared to coerce them into so 
doing. An absolutely essential prelim- 
inary to the accomplishment of this 
purpose was the disfranchisement of the 
majority of the white men of those States. 
Accordingly by an act, entitled ‘‘ An 
Act for the more efficient Government of 
the States recently in Rebellion,” passed 
March 2. 1867, such States were divided 
into military districts, to each of which a 
military commander was assigned, who 
was empowered to organize military 
commissions to try offenders against his 
orders and regulations; and by an act 
passed July 19, 1867, the Boards of 
Registration provided by legislation of 
March 23, 1867, were given authority 
and required ‘‘before allowing the reg- 
istration of any person to ascertain upon 
such facts or information as they can 
obtain whether such person is entitled to 
be registered under said act, and the 
oath required by said act shall not be 
conclusive on such question, and none 
shall be registered unless such board 
shall decide that he is entitled thereto.” 

Of course these boards of registration 
had entire control over all elections; no 
man without their permission could be- 
come a qualified voter. If any were 
bold enough to take issue with them or 
resist their decrees, the authority of the 
military commissions to try and punish 
such ‘‘offenses” was promptly invoked 
and as promptly utilized. No form of 
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tyranny more absolutely despotic could 
have been devised, and that the unfortu- 
nate region subj: cted to it escaped com- 
plete and degrading subjugation seems 
almost miraculous. Fortunately the lust 
of pluader was so fierce, and anything 
like real principle so absolutely lacking 
in the vile adventurers charged with the 
execution of this policy, that they inva- 
riably feilto quarreling among themselves, 
whenever the booty would not well bear 
sharing. In every such division, and the 
contest necessarily resulting for possess- 
ion of the State offices, by the manipu- 
lation of which the plunder was gotten, 
an opportunity was afforded the classes 
for whose oppression this infamous ma- 
chinery was originally invented, to better 
their condition. Taking part sometimes 
with one side, sometimes with the other— 
and asarule each was equally bad and 
corrupt—the Southern whites whose dis- 
franchisement had been intended, gradu- 
ally recovered the mastery. The Four- 
teenth Amendment was ratified and the 
negro became a voter; but even the 
negro vote was, in large measure, influ- 
enced by the white element whose politi- 
cal domination, and indeed, existence, 
it was meant to destroy. 

This element was largely aided in its 
efforts, also, by the friendly sentiment 
entertained for it by the United States 
soldiers stationed in Southern garrisons. 
The military commissions, composed 
generally of fanatical partisans, gave 
trouble, it is true; but the military other- 
wise, Officers and private soldiers alike, 
were reluctant to interfere in political 
controversy, and not only sympathized 
with the whites against the blacks, but 
usually, also, with the ‘‘rebels”’ against 
the ‘‘carpet-baggers.” 

But that which, above al! else, served 
to rescue these people, was their own 
indomitable spirit. Nor can it be denied 
that their courage and resolute perse- 
verance was assisted by an astute intelli- 
gence such as has seldom been manifested 
in an ordeal so trying. 

For years, Congress seemed disposed 
to abandon all other business in the effort 
to legislate the South into submission to 
the corrupt rule of the tramp politician 
and acquiescence in negro equality. 

To all else that the victors dictated 
she silently yielded assent, but these 
things she would not have. Her heroic 


resistance preserved her own civilization, 
and averted a great shame and great evil 
from the whole country and its history. 
At no time during the Civil War were 
the people of the South required to dis- 


play a fortitude equal to that which they | 


exhibited during these memorable years. 
Never upon any of the tremendous fields 
where Southern valor was so conspicuous, 
was braver conduct inspired by patriotic 
devotion, than in this long, dreary strug- 
gle against fanatical hate and brutal 
cupidity 

This history must be written, nor 
should the preparation of its materials be 
longer delayed. It is to be hoped that 
other works, like this excellent volume 
furnished by General Harrell, will be 
produced. 


THE PUBLIC SERVANTS AND 
THE PEOPLE. 

The politician, like the poet, is born. 
and like the orator he is made. ‘That is 
to say, he must have a natural aptitude 
for his vocation, which, like a knack for 
anything else—be it stump speaking or 
song writing, lying or lecturing—can be 
improved by practice. Above all else, 
he must know how to impress the peoplr 
with the conviction that he is profoundly 
imbued with a desire to protect them 
against all the rest of mankind, and that 
he is entirely willing to sacrifice the 
whole world and his own soul to serve 
them. 

It is extremely important, of course, 
that a gentleman who thus makes _pa- 
triotism his profession shall commit no 
mistake in ascertaining: First, who are 
the people, and secondly, in discerning 
just what it is they want; and as these 
two requisites to a successful political 
career are by no means so simple of 
attainment as they may seem, a good 
deai of native shrewdness and diligent 
reflection are necessary to make a per- 
durably ‘‘solid” political record, and 
keep the ever tentative aspirant always 


. safely in line. 


As illustrative of the difficulty with 
which he is confronted, it may be said, 
paradoxical as it sounds, that the people 
are not a fixed quantity in practical 
political calculation. Of course, pluto- 
crats, officials of corporations, non-union 
laborers, and a large proportion of the 
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legal profession never are the people. 
But leaving out of the estimate altogether 
these inconsiderable items of the general 
population—whose proper attitude before 
the public should be one of constant 
apology for existence—and taking into 
account only the constituent elements 
and important factors of the body politic 
which the politician is thinking about 
when he speaks of the ‘‘ people ”—nota- 
bly the grangers, election strikers, labor 
organizers, and the numerous ‘‘ sports ” 
who wish immunity, and ‘‘ bosses”? who 
are entitled to boodle—there is yet a 
constant fluctuation which perplexes the 
problem and baffles anything like accur- 
ate judgment, which bewilders even the 
most astute office-holding or place-hunt- 
ing mind. How nearly impossible, for 
instance, in quite recent years when the 
people have been occasionally slopping 
over into the Populists, and the Popu- 
lists have been ebbing back again into 
the people, has it been to determine 
‘“which was which?” How arduous, 
under many conditions which experi- 
ence will suggest, is it to formulate a 
policy which can be indubitably relied 
on as being ‘‘of the people, by the 
people and for the people ?” 

After having seen a candidate defeated 
for the presidency (when his election 
seemed certain) because ‘‘ the people 
were against him,” and, four years later, 
witnessed his triumph by phenomenal 
majorities (when the knowing ones all 
predicted his defeat) because ‘‘ the peo- 
ple were for him,” can we ever again 
feel that confidence in the popular pulse 
which induces an astute poli'tcian to 
declare his preference, or an ordinary 
man to bet on the result of an election ? 
Can we ever besure who are the people? 

But if this be a hard riddle to read, 
how much more difficult is it to know 
what that thing shall be, at any given 
period, which the huge ‘‘ vague un- 
formed spectre ’’ may wish or approve ? 
Can we wonder that the politician sweats 
to solve the secret of this sphinx, when 
he knows that a wrong guess will be 
punished with political deatk ? Who can 
blame him for becoming somewhat 


oracular in speech himself—for indulg- 
ing the amplest ambiguity and giving 
forth utterances on all questions which 
will admit of the widest latitude of inter- 
pretation ? 
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He periodically discovers an unmis- 
takable popu ar desire for financial ex- 
periment in any direction which may 
seem to promise an abundance of “cheap” 
money, and he obediently strives to 
gratify it. Yet no sooner has he devised 
and executed some programme intended 
to accomplish that happy solution, than 
he finds nut only the attempt a tailure 
but that in making it he has incurred the 
deep damnation ot the very popular voice 
which commanded it. 

The politician may be so unfortunate 
as to live in a country long inflicted with 
a protective tariff, or something of like 
nature nearly as bad; a country which 
is very much in the evil case of an indi- 
vidual addicted to arsenic-eating, who 
finds it fatal to continue the habit and 
almost equally as dangerous to quit it. 
Or a severe fate may condemn him to 
consult the capricious sentiment of some 
community which alternately insists on 
the passage of prohibitory laws, and 
with equal rigor on the punishment of 
the legislators who have passed them. 

What certain, absolute rule of conduct 
can a public servant, honestly desirous 
of pleasing everybody and of re-election. 
prescribe for himself under conditions 
so arduous? If ‘‘the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard,” what shall we say of 
the way of the politician? a way beset 
by pitfalls and chasms of incertitude, 
intersected by devious by-paths leading 
in every conceivable and doubtful direc- 
tion, and harassed by the thorns of 
rivalry and criticism. 

Nor, when for long years he has 
guessed with invariable good luck, and 
has ‘‘ hit the combination” so frequently 
that his fidelity to the public interest has 
become proverbial and venerable, is he 
even then safe. The personal equation 
yet remains for solution, and for that no 
possible formula can be framed. He 
never knows when nor why this fickle 
public favor may abandon him, although 
his record is as tight as a drum and as 
clean as a whistle. The people may be- 
come tired of him for some utterly un- 
imaginable reason, or for no reason; 
and he drops out of fashion after the 
manner of a professional beauty, sud- 
denly supplanted by some rival whose 
only merit and claim, perhaps, is novelty. 

It really dors look as if some provision 
ought to be made for the veterans of this 
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profession. It will not do, of course, to 
pensionthem. A pension is as danger- 
ous, in one sense, as a bluriderbuss, for 
none can tell where it will hit, and it is 
very apt to hit the wrong man. A pen- 
sion list also has a tendency to produce 
an abnormal and unhealthy increase in 
that particular class of the population to 
which it promises benefit. 

Doubtless the wisest and most efficient 
method of putting into effect this benev- 
olent and highly proper purpose would 
be to adopt the usual eleemosynary way, 
and provide for aged and disabled—that 
is to say permanently shelved—politi- 
cians, by the establishment and endow- 
ment of suitable asylums for their recep- 
tion and maintenance. Some little 
difficulty might possibly arise in regard 
to the exact class, or classes, which 
should be objects of the charity ; whether, 
for instance, any person of less rank than 
congressman should be thus cared for, 
and doubt might arise whether the pre- 
vious incumbents of elective offices 
only should be entitled to the benefit of 
asylum, or whether it ought not also to 
be ex ended to deserving men who have 
held place by appointment If this 
question shall prove a very hard one it 
will, perhaps. be advi-able to refer it to 
the Civil Service Commission ; but it is 
fair to presume that all such matters of 
mere detail can be adjusted with little 
more of labor than committees usually 
give to ‘‘propositions and grievances.” 
The General Government should, of 
course, erect one such hospital of capa- 
cious dimensions for the ‘* general wel- 
fare,”’ and the States may establish simi- 
lar institutions for domestic uses. 

Great benefit would unquestionably 
result from such a policy. Public men 
could attend to their duties with less 
anxiety about their future, and close in 
peace lives that have been passed in 
turmoil; and the pressure on nominating 
conventions, presidential administra‘ ions, 
and collectors of internal revenue wou'd 
be much less severe. Under jud cious 
management, thes2 institutions might be 
maintained at less cost to the public than 
is involved in the constant multiplication 
of salaried offices for which they would 
be in large measure substitutes ; and, at 
any rate, the money expended would be 
well employed in refuting the calumny 
that republics are ungrateful. 
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Of course, however, we do not expect 
these suggestion to be adopted, nor will 
we insist on them, until they have first 
received the approbation of—the people. 


PATERNALISM 

An expression of opinion on this 
subject has been recently sought and 
obtained from distinguished members 
of Congress, all of whom are quite 
confident that a tendency toward 
this principle in Federal legislation is 
becoming more marked and its exercise 
more pernicious, and all who have 
spoken are unanimously of opinion that 
its indulgence, in any form whatsoever, 
should be sternly rebuked and sup- 
pressed. 

Unfortunately, there is in no other 
vocation so wide a difference between 
preaching and practice as in that of the 
politician; and the gentlemen who are 
loudest and most emphatic in their con- 
demnation of this exce. dingly reprehensi- 
ble extension of legislative power have, 
no doubt, mental reservations in regard 
to certain matters, wherein they are 
clearly convinced that it ought not to be 
forbidden. 

Nor is it in Federal legislation solely 
that the disposition is exhibited and the 
danger threatens. As frequent and strik- 
ing evidences of this almost invincible 
inclination to invoke statutory aid to do 
what ought to be accomplished by in- 
dividual effort are exhibited in the more 
contracted limits wherein the General 
Assemblies of the States exert such au- 
thority as in the wider field of congres- 
sional enactment. We see the citizen 
rushing to the Legislature to obtain laws 
which shall help his business and hurt 
rival’s, with no less alacrity than to Con- 
gress. Human nature believes in the 
ability of the one to give relief whenever 
the shoe pinches, or to make hay whether 
the sun shines or not, as implicitly as it 
accredits it to the other. Nor is there 
good reason to hope that there will ever 
be much change or improvement in this 
respect. Long before the statesmen, 


recently interviewed, were elevated to 
their present positions—indeed long be- 
fore they were born—political philos- 
ophers penned profound warnings agair st 
this dangerous and seductive tendency, 
and patriotic orators portrayed its evils 
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in eloquent declamation. Nevertheless, 
it has remained and increased and is 
harder to deal with than ever. It seems 
to be one of the inevitable concomitants 
of populous communities and complex 
civilizations, as difficult of eradication as 
the passions with which humanity is 
born and the manifold fleshly ills to 
which it is heir. 

An unreasoning and superstitious be- 
liefin the efficacy of legislation to per- 
form miracles, or, at least, to produce 
results which only hard work, common 
honesty and individual diligence can ac- 
complish has prevailed since the begin- 
ning of government, and will continue 
to prevail until all forms of government 
are abandoned. 

Mankind loves to think that things 
can be done by legerdemain or magic. 
We boast of the realism of our age, and 
yet we are as fond of imagining matters 
altogether above or beyond the plane of 
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the ordinary as were our ancestors who 
consulted astrologers and secretly feed 
witches to cure their own and kill their 
neighbors’ cattle. 

So, for all the deprecation written or 
spoken, which we periodically hear, 
neither paternalism nor class legislation 
will be much, if in anywise, abated. 
Class legislation will simply change in 
form and expression rather than in char- 
acter. There will be less of it in behalf 
of rich people and corporations, and 
more of it in favor of labor and trades 
unions. ‘The great mass of the popula- 
tion will still be handicapped in order 
that a smaller number may be subsidized ; 
and the sage and public-spirited states- 
men, who are now pointing out the ulti- 
mately disastrous effects of paternalism, 
will compromise by affording its advan- 
tages only to those who promise them the 
most votes. 


THE JOURNAL OF HENRI-FRED- 
ERIC AMIEL. 


Henri- Frederic Amiel was born at 
Geneva, in 1821. In the Calvanistic 
atmosphere of its aristocracy of merit 
and intelligence, the young Amiel ac- 
quired his religious faith and devotion 
to letters. He came early under 
the influence of Pictet, the philol- 
ogist and priest of zsthetics, and was 
deeply impressed by his lectures. He 
traveled and studied extensively, and 
himselt intimates that he saw much of 
men, things, countries, people, books; 
and had a great mass of experiences. 

His life of four years at Berlin wove 
about him the spell of German thought and 
left a German thread in his literary style. 
After his return from abroad he was 
elected, in competitive examination, to 
the professorship of zesthetics and French 
literature, at Geneva, and afterwards, in 
1854, exchanged his position for that of 
professor of moral philosophy. Beyond 
two or three volumes of poems and 
fensees which showed more promise 


than fruition, and also some few critica} 
articles, Amiel’s life as professor was 
barren of the results expected of it. His. 
friends, estimating the man’s intellect 
and genius aright, felt continually disap- 
pointed as the years slipped by and 
found him apparently only dallying with 
letters. In the‘‘ Journal Jntime,” published 
after the author’s death, is discovered a 
splendid vindication of the seeming 
burial of his talents; and in the words of 
M. Caro, the critic, ‘‘ // en a fait une 
wuvre qui restera ” 
The descriptions of natural beauty with 
which the diary of Amiel is decked 
are as true and fresh in their expression 
as if set there by Nature’s own hand. 
They do not show that an effort was 
made to observe and select them, as do 
most of the stuffy descriptions of litera- 
ture, but seem as much in place and as 
clear in color and harmony as when 
they first met Amiel’s loving eye. ‘A 
long morning walk Surprised the haw- 
thorn and wild rose-tree in flower. 


From the fields vague and _health-givirg 
The Voirons fringed with daz- 


scents. 
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zling mists, and tints of exquisite softness 
over the Salere. Work in the fields— 
two delightful donkeys—one pulling 
greedily at a hedge of barberry. Then 
three little children—” 

‘‘Nothing could be lovelier than the 
last rosebuds, or than the delicate gauf- 
fered edges of the strawberry leaves em- 
broidered with hoar-frost, while above 
_them Arachne’s delicate webs hung sway- 
ing in the green branches of the pines, 
—little ballrooms for the fairies, carpeted 
with powdered pearls, and kept i in place 
by a thousand dewy strands, hanging 
from above like the chains of a lamp, 
and supporting them from below like 
the anchors of a vessel. These little airy 
edifices had al] the fantastic lightness of 
the elf-world, and all the waporeme fresh- 
ness of dawn.” 

How simple and beautiful! Then the 
haunting spell of this picture of the 
night: ‘‘A strange and mystic moon- 
light, with a fresh breeze and a sky 
crossed by a few wandering clouds. 

These pale and gentle rays shed 
from the zenith a subdued and _penetrat- 
ing peace. The stars shine, the 


leaves tremble in the silver light, not a 
sound in all the landscape; great gulfs 
of shadow under the green alleys and at 


the corners of the steps. Everything is 
secret, solemn, mysterious. O night 
hours, hours of silence and solitude!” 
Again this view of autumn in the 
autumn days of his own life: ‘‘ There 
are no more birds, but a few white or 
blue butterflies are still left. Flowers are 
becoming rare—a few daisies in the 
fields, some blue or yellow chicories and 
colchicums, some wild geraniums grow- 
ing among fragments of old walls,and the 
brown berries of the privet—this is all 
we were able to find. In the fields they 
are digging potatoes, beating down the 
nuts and beginning the apple harvest. 
The leaves are thinning and changing 
color; I watch them turning red on the 
pear trees, gray on the plums, yellow on 
the walnut trees, and tinging the thickly 
strewn turf with shades of reddish 
brown. Weare nearing the end of the 
fine weather ; the coloring is the color- 
ing of late autumn,—there is no need 
now to keep out of the sun. Everything 
is somberer, more measured, more fugi- 
tive, less emphatic. Energy is gone, 


youth is past, prodigality at an end, the 
summer over.” 

Amiel’s Journal is a ‘‘ whole Smyrna 
rose garden” of such beauty as these 
quoted passages, but the purpose of this 
paper can be no more than to cause the 
reader to catch of it some vagrant scents. 
Amiel’s writings are mellowed with a 
lofty ideal of love—a love which radiates 
from the depths of being, ‘‘net one of 
those passions of straw which dazzle, 
burn up and wither.” Heseemed always 
to see some 
“ Blessed damosel lean cut from the gold bars 

of Heaven,” 

and he cou'd not be satisfied with a love 
less divine than hers. He didnot believe 
that the time had yet come for the total 
emancipation of woman. ‘‘ Complete 
equality with man makes her quarrel. 
some; a position of supremacy makes 
her tyrannical. To honor her and to 
govern her will be for a long time yet the 
best solution.” He predicts, however, 
the day ‘‘ when she will be truly an equal, 
a work-fellow, a companion.” 

The mention of equality brings us to 
the view of equality or democracy so 
distinctly elaborated in this journal. ‘In 
the democratic era, the useful will take 
the place of the beautiful; industry, of 
art; political economy, of religion; and 
arithmetic, of poetry.”” Amiel believes 
that the drift of this epoch will be to de- 
personalize men, to make them wheels 
of the great social machine instead of 
perfect individuals. ‘‘ All social differ- 
ence will turn upon money. The whole 
hierarchy will rest upon the dollar, and 
the most brutal, the most hidevus, the 
most inhuman of inequalities will be the 
fruit of the passion of equality. What a 
result! Plutolatry ! the worship of wealth 
the madness of gold, etc.!” 

It requires no vision of prophecy to 
see this result in the United States. 
Atticism, elegance, the delicate, noble 
and exquisite in art and li'erature have 
never frequented here but a few chosen 
haunts; and now the heavy tread of 
socialistic hosts is trampling down to a 
democratic level even mental develop- 
ment, morality and culture ; and stamp- 
ing upon all a price in gold. The 
tendency of democracy is towards ma- 
terialism, and ‘‘ what is threatened to- 
day is moral liberty, conscience, respect 
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for the soul, the very nobility of man. 
. What the writer, the teacher, 
the pastor, the philosopher has to do is 
to defend humanity in man. Man! the 
true man, the ideal man!” 

Amiel vividly describes literature @ 
L Americaine, in our efforts to portray life 
as a fact stripped of illusion, uncolored 
with poetry, an existence of eating and 
sleeping, ‘‘as different as possible from 
Greek art, giving us algebra instead of 
life, the formula instead of the image, 
the exhalations of the crucible instead ot 
the divine madness of Apollo. Cold 
vision will replace the joys of thought, 
and we shall see the death of poetry, 
flayed and dissected by science.” Better 
delude ourselves a little in literature and 
life with the beauty of poetry, the charm 
of mysticism, the grace of idealism than 
to lift the veil of Isis too far and meet 
death as the consequence. Life destitute 
of poetry, mysticism, hope however 
vague is death: literature deprived of 
poetry, mystic beauty, imagination is 
cold, dead history. 

Amiel’s philosophy seems founded on 
the proposition of Hegel: ‘* What is 


rational is real; and what is real is 


rational,” or,as Amiel himself formulates 
it: ‘* Everything is a symbol of a symbol ; 
and a symbol of what? Of mind. 
a Action is only coarsened 
thought.” Although clothing intelligence 
with the same dignity as Hegel, he does 
not carry his conception so far and make 
philosophy synonymous with religion. 
‘‘Religion differs from philosophy as the 
simple and spontaneous self differs from 
the reflecting self, as synthetic intuition 
differs from intellectual anaiysis.”’ 

He compares religion tothe bread and 
philosophy to theleaven. ‘‘ Society lives 
by faith, develops by science. Its basis, 
then, is the mysterious, the unknown, the 
intangible religion—while the fermenting 
principle in it is the desire of knowl- 
edge ” 

Variable in his creed, Amiel believed 
in Jesus as the center of his religion, and 
in the study of Jesus as the surest way 
to light on earth and in heaven. Creeds 
will change and must change continually 
as more and more light radiates from the 
Divine Center. The reflections of 
Amiel are pervaded by a profound mel- 
ancholy and mysticism. The tone of his 
nature harmonizes nearly with that of 
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Schopenhauer, although he detects the 
flaw in Schopenhauer’s psychology: ‘“The 
pessimism of Schopenhauer supposes at 
least health and intellect as means of endur- 
ing the rest of life. But optimism either of 
the stoical or the Christian sort is needed 
to make it possible for us to bear the 
worst sufferings of flesh, heart and soul.” 
Amiel himself confesses to be almost 
Schopenhauer’s typical man, and that by 
pure intelligence and solitary thought he 
would be led to Schopenhauer’s beliefs ; 
but with an appeal to the heart and 
affections he returns to pity, love and 
goodness. His epitome of his life is 
contained in these lines: ‘‘ To be born, 
to struggle, to disappear—there is the 
whole ephemeral drama of human life. 
Except in a few hearts and not even 
always in one, our memory passes like a 
ripple on’ the water or a breeze in the 
air. If nothing in us is immortal, what 
a small thing is life! Like a dream 
which trembles and dies at the first 
glimmer of dawn, all my past, all my 
present, dissolve in me, and fall away 
from my consciousness at the moment 
when it returns upon itself. 

feel myself returning into a more ele- 
mentary form. I behold my own un- 
clothing ; I forget still more that I am 
forgotten; I pass gently into the grave 
while still living and feel, as it were, the 
indescribable peace of annihilation and 
the dim quiet of the Nirvana.” 

The meditations of Amiel throughout 
show his reluctance to receive any creed 
for fear that it may be false. His power- 
ful mind, so gifted with the critical 
faculty, perceives argument and counter- 
argument until he can not accept a 
stratum of credence, and so, with no . 
anchorage excepting possibly the single 
cable of trust in God which he does not 
always secure, he drifts down life dream- 
ing, devising and never accomplishing. 
Far better to have grasped some straw of 
faith and to have held to it until it was 
swept away, and then to have grasped 
another and another. A substance of 
delusion is better than no substance at all. 
So we find this great man’s life misunder- 
stood, accused of irresolution, blamed 
for no rich fruition. The explication of 
his journey, sterile in practical result, he 
leaves in this journal, showing to us less 
gifted mortals that his vision was so clear, 
his analysis so fine, his intelligence so 
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comprehensive that he was dazzled into 
embarrassment of choice by the brilliant 
paths of thought he perceived. After all, 
he has left us a vast store of knowledge 
more valuable than any narrow dogmas. 
In the pages of his journal are ‘‘ piles of 
leaves and bark” of deep information 
over all the range of philosophy, inter- 
spersed with profound criticism and true 
poetry, from which the reader may 
extract’ an essence of strengthening 
purity. 

It may be well to end this desultory 
paper abruptly in Amiel’s own words 
with reference to the great Finis: At 
death ‘‘shall we understand, in its unity, 
the poem or mysterious episode of our 
existence, which till then we have spelled 
out phrase by phrase? And is this the 
secret of that glory which so often 
enwraps the brow and countenance of 
those who are newly dead ? 

‘< After all, no one knows exactly what 
is reserved for him. What will be, will 
be. We have but to say, amen! ” 


John Patterson. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


This book is ‘‘ caviare to the general.” 
The novel reader finds himself disap- 
pointed in his search for the familiar 
plot of involved affections and compli- 
cated heart history leading on to orange 
blossoms and happiness ever after. The 
botanizer of the emotions will discover 
no minute dissection of motives and 
character—no cherry stone carving of 
trivialities. It is no book with which to 
dream away idle hours beside a summer 
sea or in a silk-lined boudoir. Its 
pictures are vivid, fascinating, beautiful. 
Pastoral, but with the sad realism of 
Millet rather than the golden glow of 
Claude or the silver shimmer of Corot. 
Its landscapes show the savage grandeur 
of Salvator; its interiors the weird 
shadows of Rembrandt. It paints the 
sea, the gull-haunted cliffs and heath- 
clothed moors of Scotland, and the 
shades of primeval forests; but it is the 
leaden, sullen, rain-swept ocean, the 
frowning, dripping rocks, the desert, 
sunless moorland, the silent, leafless, 
snow-bound woods of winter. 

‘“‘The Master of Ballantrae” is not a 
novel. It is not even a work of fiction. 


It is the presentation in remorseless 
truth of the darker side uf human nature, 
It probes chambers of the heart into 
which even the pen of all-pervading 
fiction has not ventured. The book is 
an allegory of human life. The Master 
represents the principle of evil or fate 
or circumstance against which we help- 
lessly struggle. Henry Durie in himself 
portrays mankind, and Mackellar is the 
onlooker at the world’s tragedy—com- 
prehending, pitying, yearning, yet pow- 
erless to aid. In Henry Durie every 
reader must see the mirror held up to his 
own nature. He suffers, not from the 
high wrought emotions of a Hamlet, not 
from the sentimental woes of a Romeo, 
but from the sadly familiar trials which 
make up the melancholy sum and con- 
fluence of every life that lives and loves 
and hates and dies beneath the sun. The 
life of Henry is so intensely human—so 
typical—that the reader of it feels as if 
he were present at the dissection of a 
heart. It is not the nature of an individ- 
ual that is laid bare but of humanity. 
We love, we pity, we despise him; and 
leave the brothers, at last, in their double 
grave in the frozen wilderness with no 
feeling left but one of ineffable compas- 
sion for human weakness and its futile 
struggle for a little happiness—a little 
peace. 

But the character of the Master is 
a little too black. No human being 
exists who is animated solely by evil 
intentions. Throughout the book he is 
not credited with one moment of relaxa- 
tion from the remorseless pursuit of his. 
purpose. He is a refined and subli- 
mated Mr. Hyde—a practical Mephis- 
topheles, the sneering, scorning demon 
of a practical Faust. Time after time the 
narrative rises, even in ‘‘ Mackellar’s 
homespun,” into sublimity. The de- 
scription of the midnight duel between 
the brothers in the long shrubbery is. 
unequaled in its pathos, simplicity, and 
weird realism. The reader almost hears 
the thick, sobbing breath of the combat- 
ants, and sees the frosty gleam of the 
candles on the flashing steel in the frozen 
stillness. 

Again. as he follows the brothers on 
that awful journey into the winter wilder- 
ness, he feels his flesh creep and _ his 
heart fail with the formless dreads of he 
knows not what mysterious doom. 
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Deeper and deeper grows the strange 
and tragic narrative toward its sombre 
close; and the final act brings the 
brothers together in a death scene of 
intensely dramatic tragedy, which leaves 
the reader shuddering as with the vague 
horror of a grisly dream. Throughout 
its course the tale is shrouded and 
haunted by an ever-present feeling of 
dread—a cloud of fear, a sense of 
mystery, an intangible, soul-daunting 
gloom. It is a book devoid of warmth 
and glow and sweetness. An austere 
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book—‘‘ A Winter’s Tale.” A _ plain, 
bare, unbeautiful history of a human 
heart, with its gradual embitterment and 
final breaking through the paltry tragedy 
of the passions and sorrows of every day. 
A hopeless story, without a moral. 
There is no joy in the book. It is 
attuned to the bleak skies and sere fields 
and frost-bound black nights of Scottish 
winter. The chill gray mists over- 
shadow it It is chanted to an eternal 
accompaniment of the sullen dashing of 
wintry Northern seas. Harry Ball. 
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THE PRICE OF A MILLION. 


John Manning was a successful man 
of business, young and with great 
schemes to build up a million. 


The great street was silent, for it was 

the day of thanks. 
‘. The clerks being free, only an occas- 
ional master of finance could be seen 
going into the buildings, and the hush 
over it all seemed to be in fear of being 
left alone with them. 

Manning had come down to glance 
through the mail. One letter more than 
the others interested him. It must have 
contained some important information 
for as he laid it aside he sat staring with 
knit brows out of the window and over 
the house tops to the bay beyond. 

The sail of a vessel far out from land 
filled his thought-blind eyes, but when 
at last they saw, the expression changed 
on his face to one that was softer. Yes, 
and better too. 

The sail was rigged to a Southern 
course, and Manning was thinking of his 
boyhood on the Yazoo plantation. Oh! 
what a pleasure to get entirely away from 
this multiplication of equi'ies; to get 
aboard that winged boat and sail the 
route and up the Mississippi and into 
the emptying Yazoo—forgetting that the 
sails would hang listless, shut in by the 
cypress, as would his longing under the 
test. 


There would be all the negroes lying 
about the wharf, glistening in the sun- 
shine. The South was a_ beautiful 
contrast—the white and the shade, the 
negro and the sun, the deferential 
greeting, the boyhood to live over and 
always. Why not do it? 

He went to another window and look- 
ing down on Broadway he saw little 
specks crowding into the cars. Every- 
thing visible to him suggested movement, 
and he was so tired. He put on his 
overcoat and dropped to the street where 
the specks had grown to a surging mass 
of men. 

Where were they going? All hada 
mission to execute, and if successful, 
would they stop moving and pushing and 
crowding? Oh, no, no! it was never 
intended they should. The order was 
move! 

He took the elevated train and went 
whirling along until the outskirts of the 
city were reached. There he set out 
afoot and in a little time came to a wood- 
land. The air of the cool clear day 
braced him to great exertion, and he 
walked up and down ravines and slopes 
until, weary, he lay against the trunk of a 
great oak and thought of his little chil- 
dren. Here he would have time to love 
them ; they surely were more to him than 
a million—at least he said to himself that 
they were. But yet as he stared idle- 
eyed into a pool of the creek below him, 
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the drift of dead leaves assumed the 
form of bonds and stocks. 


These leaves were all about him ; they 
lew here and there in the greatest pro- 
fusion ; they were heaped in the gulleys 
aud were still falling from the trees. 
!'rom behind a stump across the creek an 
ip arose and, mounting it, assumed an 
expression of gloating and hideous mirth 
aud delivered a task for what he called 
ambition. The task had been set and 
the imp was gone. 

The task assigned was that Manning 
should gather the leaves from the forest 
ot a thousand acres--every one of them, 
those in the drifts, those on the slopes 
and on the uplands ; even the trees must 
be denuded; and if any truant had blown 
beyond the boundary of the forest, it 
must be found; and of every leaf an 
absolutely correct count must be made. 
If he gathered them all, each leaf would 
then be a bond; if he failed to do it ina 
month—which was a life-time here in 
the forest—then ambition was dead. 
True, it was impossible to do it in the 
time, as by the surest calculation he 
could not count the one-half before the 
rest would be lost by decay. 

But not deterred by calculation, he 
went at it and grabbed them up with 
covetous energy, and when he had 
counted a large pile, he stood off and 
admired its proportions. Back to the 
work he labored on, grew hot with the 
task, but with his eyes set stead'astly 
before him he counted and heaped them 
up. Half the time was gone and but one 
acre of the one thousand was clean and 
the record true, and all this time he had 
groped after dead leaves far into the 
nights. It was a weak, feverish clutch 
that set in after this-—-but to the last 
minute of the last day his wasted hands 
were counting leaves and his tired brain 
was keeping the record, and yet the un- 
counted and countless leaves blew over 
the great forest and the heaps were as 
mountains. 


Opening his eyes Manning found he 
had slept late into the afternoon. His 
forehead was moist with the sweat of a 
great exertion, He got up and stretched 
himself and, with a weary attempt to 
laugh at the fantastic trend of his dream, 
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he said to himself as he turned towards 
the city : 
‘*T am tired of nature and her dead 
leaves ; I will go back to my bonds.” 
Alfred Trend. 


MY CALENDAR. 
[To A. V. B. M.] 
When is the old year over? 
When is the new year come? 
Ik Marvel says, in spring time; 
I think, when you come home. 


For when is spring awaking ?— 
When soft, sweet breezes roam ? 
When daffodils are stirring? 
No, no! When you come home. 


Not Proserpine returning 
Thrilled such glad flowers to bloom, 
As all the earth shall brighten 
The day that you come home. 
Ella T. Broadus. 


CHARCOAL SKETCH. 


The night was cold and sad and piti- 
less; the stars look down in a glittering, 
heartless sort of way upon a negro cabin 
of ‘‘ ye olden time.” Through a crack 
in the window shutter, a timid, flickering 
light steals forth and shines ‘‘like a good 
deed in a naughty world.” 

Within the hut a negro “ mammy ” 
sits before a ‘‘light’ood” fire, her black 
face glistening with tears. In her arms 
lies ber only child, dying. Her chair 
rocks noisily back and forth on the bare 
floor. Her crooning voice is raised to a 
despairing wail, as she sings some 
familiar, doleful negro hymn. Her 
only child,—the only one upon whom 
she could lavish her love, and to whom 
she could turn with a motherly feeling 
of tenderness. ‘‘ Jist a-gittin’ big enuff 
to tote in chips,” she mused, wiping 
away the tears; ‘‘I wus a-g’wine ter let 
Rufus go to school an’ larn to read an’ 
write along’er the other niggers, but—” 
choking back a sob— ‘‘ the Lawd knows 
bes’. He know whether I kin git erlong 
better with er without ’im, an’ I reckin I 
kaint he’p it.” 

Many hours passed. Mammy sat, 
looking through the crack in the window 
shutter, watching the day break. The 
child was seeing the dawning of an ever- 
lasting day —the great day of Eternity. 

Suddenly, in the silence, a weak, piping 
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voice said, ‘‘ Mammy—” then a pause. 
‘*Mammy, good bye.” 

The breath ceased, the heart ceased to 
beat, and the little black body grew 
quite stiff and cold. No word of com- 
plaint,—no sound save a low, despairing 
moan escaped mammy’s lips. 

As the sun rose bright and clear, 
mammy looked up suddenly and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Lor’, I wonder whut Miss 
Sally do think uv me?” She rises 
slowly, and her feet shuffle noisily across 
the floor. Tenderly does she lay her 
cold, stiff burden upon the bed and, ty- 
ing a fresh bandana carefully around her 
head, she tries to tip softly to the door. 

She passes out, putting her head back 
into the room to look once more at the 
still object on the bed. Closing the 
door softly, she hurries along the dewy 
path to the kitchen door of the ‘big 
house.” In the kitchen, all is confusion, 
and just as mammy enters, a rosy, sweet- 
faced little woman turns and exclaims: 
here you are at last, mammy. You 
are so late to get breakfast.” And 
from the depths of the wood-box 


where she is stooping to get the kindling, 


mammy’s voice comes plaintively, yet 
patiently: ‘‘Yes’m, Miss Sally, I 
would’er come sooner, but my baby wus 
sick.” 

‘¢Oh, mammy, I am sosorry. How is 
he now?” 

** Me baby ?—Oh, he died, Miss Sallie.” 


Cora C. Clark. 


THE YEAR. 


A STUDY IN COLORS. 
SPRING. 

In early springtime nature takes 
Her palette and her brushes, 
And with minutest care she makes 
The dainty wild-flower blushes. 
In white she limns the lilies rare, 
The grass in emerald green, 
With here and there a crocus fair 

In coat of yellow sheen. 


SUMMER. 
In summer she less dainty grows, 
And brighter colors chooses, 
In red she clothes the Jacqueminots, 
And crimson often uses. 
Carnation lends the pink its hue, 
And scarlet dress, the salvia ; 
In white we view the feverfew, 
In gold array, the dablia. 


AUTUMN. 
By autumn-tide the artist tires; 
Her hands and eyes grow weary, 
Her love for art no more inspires, 
Her lengthened task seems dreary. 
So, languidly she takes her knife 
And scrapes her palette clean, 
Then sweeps the knife with color rife, 
O’er autumn’s forest scene. 


WINTER. 
The artist tires, but still aspires 
Her fond ideal to realize, 
Ambition in her breast re-fires, 
And bids her still idealize. 
So, with awakened hope, her gaze 
Falls on her canvas drear; 
She overlays with white the maze, 
To start afresh next year. ; 
William Ellsworth Bryce. 


TWO WOMEN. 
AN ETCHING. 

It was in the woman’s waiting room ot 
a crowded station. ‘Tired women came 
in, gave an apologetic glance at the mir- 
ror and a nervous pat at dishevelled 
hair and sat down, enveloping them- 
selves in that unsocial silence peculiar to 
traveling women. 

Outside was the noise of the busy 
street and the hot glare of the sun. The 
voice of the guard calling out trains in a 
language all his own sounded monoto- 
nously throughout the station every few 
minutes. Trains shifted about and the 
rattle of cups and saucers on the lunch 
counter came from below. 

In the corner of the waiting room sat 
a nun, her sweet, placid face framed in 
snowy folds of linen forming a restful 
contrast to the curl-surrounded, hot- 
looking faces of the other women. She 
brought into the place a breath from the 
cool and quiet of the cloister. 

Near her a baby girl tossed resfessly 
about in her mother’s lap. 

A ray of sunlight falling on the jet 
beads of the nun’s rosary caught the 
child’s eye. She reached out her chubby 
arms, the nun smiled and the little girl 
slid out of her mother’s lap and toddled 
over to her side. 

The two women looked at each other, 
while the baby crossed over the wide 
gulf that separated them and clutched at 
the nun’s beads with a little gurgle of 
delight. Eagerly the nun caught her up, 
her whole face glowing with tenderness 
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as the child’s soft hair touched her cheek, 
and shyly she kisses one of the little pink 
palms. 

The tired mother went over to one of 
the couches and was soon asleep. 
Presently baby’s eyes began to droop 
and,her little hands clasping the rosary, 
she nestled her head on the nun’s shoulder 
and went away to the land of Nod. 

When the guard’s voice sounded out 
again, the nun rose, softly placed the 
little one at her mother’s side and, with 
one longing look backward, went out. 

The same religion which had brought 
a wealth of love into one woman’s‘life, 
to the other meant ‘‘ poverty, obedience, 
chastity.” Roselle Mercier. 


AN OLD GAME. 


Through my window, open thrown 
Widely to the spring, is blown 
Children’s voices from without, 
Snatch of song and vagrant shout; 
And the bluebird, flashing fleet, 
Never chirped a song more sweet 
For the glad return of spring 
Than these happy children sing. 
Won by it, I turn to see 

What can prompt such bursts of glee ; 
Lo, a simple thing it is 

( You would call it silly), this: 


T-U-Turkey, T-U-Ty ; 
T-U-Turkey-buzzard’s eye. 


Yes, a silly thing, ’tis true, 

To some old cross-patch like you. 
No one knows from whence it came, 
Or the meaning of its name; 
Merit none, ’tis, more or less, 

But a child of nothingness ; 

Yet these little children learn 
Happiness at every turn, 

Aye, in all the silly maze, 

Find a road to happier days— 
Days of peace and nights of rest, 
Feeling sure that God has blessed. 


T-U-Turkey, T-U-Ty ; 
T-U-Turkey-buzzard’s eye. 


Little ones, if this old world 

Did not, like some grumpy churl, 
Laugh at older folks like me 

If we leave our dignity, — 
Ridiculing if they see 

Anything like jollity 

In our actions, terming it 

Want of sober mien and wit ;— 
If folks did not gibe and grin 
Till you think you’ve wrought a sin, 
I would run to you and say: 

« Little children let me play 


T-U-Turkeu, T-U-Ty ; 
T-U-Turkey-buzzard s eye.” 
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I’m not joking; I would try, 
Though you'd laugh till you would cry, 
Doubtless, when you saw my gait, 
Awkward, ambling, half sedate; 
Stumbling this way when I should 
Skip ‘he other as you would ; 
Panting, puffing. groping blind, 
Just the simplest way to find ;— 
But it’s been so long. you know, 
Since I tried the way you go, 

That I'd have to learn anew 

How to thread my passage through 


T-U-Turkey, T-U-Ty ; 
T-U-Turkey-buzzard’s eye. 


But this old world’s such a lord 
All must to his rule accord ; 

So I can not join you, dears, 

On account of foolish fears, 
But, instead, must sit and mope, 
Knowing less of life and hope; 
Less of your sweet peace of mind, 
Love and trust for all mankind; 
Dwarf in selfishness until 

Love dies out. O hearts of will, 
Could we not make brighter day 
If we all would sometimes play 


T-U-Turkey, T-U-Ty ; 
T-U-Turkey-buzzard’s eye ? 
Will Milt Shields. 


PROPINQUITY. 
A STUDY. 


It happened down there at the foot of 
the garden where the moss-grown wall is. 
It is the very dearest, quaintest garden 
in all this quaint old Georgia town, and 
the wall is the dearest, quaintest spot in 
all the garden. It is so low that a little 
child can see over it by tip-toeing. 
Along its top grow mosses and delicate 
ferns of wonderful patterns. Just be- 
neath it is the steep little embankment 
covered with grasses of the brightest 
green, and just along the embankment 
are the tiger-lilies, who rear their haughty 
heads in full consciousness of their su- 
periority in position and gaiety of dress. 
Below are the golden-hearted marguer- 
ites who are not so proud, and at their 
feet nestle the delicate pink clover 
blooms. At the bottom of the bank is a 
tall peach tree that covers the whole with 
its sheltering arms and reaches over even 
into the next garden. It is so tender 
and swee t and cool and shady here that 
all the butterflies love it, and the snails 
crawl along the grass blades in lazy 
enjoyment, sure of being undisturbed. 
Sometimes, the tallest tiger-lily, who was 
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very wise because of her great age of two 
weeks, would deign to bend low and 
whisper bits of sapient advice to the 
youngest daisies. 

To-day a beautiful new daisy had just 
opened her eyes to the sun’s kisses, and 
the lily prepared to instruct her. You 
see she knew a great deal, for she had 
heard the professor living next door read 
it all out of a great book, when he studied 
on the rustic bench in the shadow of the 
wall. 

The daisy did not understand it all, but 
she gazed unblushingly up at her in- 
structor and pretended that she did, which 
amounted to the same thing. Just as 
they were in the midst of the lesson, they 
were interrupted by a human voice—for 
flowers never talk when people are near— 
and soon a girl came into view through 
the green foliage. The daisy felt that 
she had a kinship with her, for was not 
she too dressed in white with a crown of 
gold? And she was singing the song a 
bird had sung in the peach tree that 
morning. It was the song of youth and 
gladness, but the daisy did not know. 
The grasses did not seem to be disturbed 
at her coming, and the birds sang on just 
the same. Then she came to the foot of 
the wall, and the voice on the other 
side sang: ‘‘ The clover-blossoms kiss 
her feet, she is so sweet, she is so 
sweet!” 

The lily wanted to turn her head, but 
an unusually heavy dew had given her a 
crick in the neck, and so she could only 
guess it was the voice of the professor’s 
son. She had seen these two meet here 
ever since the day she could first remem- 
ber, and that had been ages ago. She 
had often listened to their talk, but to- 
day they stayed so long that she grew 
very sleepy and kept all her black eyes 
open only through the powerful force of 
Curiosity. 

It had grown almost dark when she 
saw the girl’s white hand take hold of a 
peach and the boy’s brown hand quickly 
cover it. Then there was a whispering 
that the daisy thought the murmur of the 
wind among the leaves, and then the 
sound of a bird’s wing brushing against 
a rose petal. 

After a time they went away, and the 
tiger lily began talking excitedly. She 
wound up with: ‘It is—” 
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‘*Fate?” asked the daisy, eager to 
show that she remembered one word. 

‘*Qh, no! it is a long word, and hard 
tosay. Itis—” 

She stopped in disgust, for the daisy 
had folded her white arms and was 
dreaming of the charms of the last but- 
terfly who had passed that way. 

Ella B. Evans. 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 


The bustling, busy editor who starts a country 
sheet 

Deserves a better recompense than he will often 
meet ; 

With capital the confidence of creditors in 
town, 

He runs a “patent outside” with an inside 
upside down. 

He’s foreman, printer, devil and publisher in 


one, 

Ubiquitous and shifty, par-excellence — bar 
none; 

Yet “ Veritas,” “ Justitia’ and other pens in- 


cog, 
Think editing’s as easy as falling off a log. 


weekly ” this enthusiast 

elate, 

Proceeds at once to formulate a “ policy of 
state,” 

And, bending willing shoulders to suppor a 
continent, 

Elects and lectures congressmen and e’en a 
president. 

Think not this contract large enough to occupy 
his time— 

His nerve would cause a statue off its pedestal 
to climb. 

No subject’s half abstruse enough to stay this 
modest man, 

Who takes a crack at everything from Beer- 
sheba to Dan. 


The silver question’s plain to him, bimetalism 


fun, 
Tho’ other fellows own sixteen of dollars to his 
one; 
The Behring Sea decision, Hawaii and Queen 
i wv 


all, 
The graduated income tax, and the Irish Home 
Rule bill, 
He finds right at his scissors’ ends and there- 
upon he cuts ; 
Exchanges all to pieces while remarking “This 


is nuts!” 
He then sits down and writes for hours with 
steadiness and vim, 
To advocate a parity of shop-keepers with 
him. 


This rough and ready flatterer and everybody's 
friend 

Politically roasts you while he’ll privately 
commend ; 
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He praises all the yokels in the country ’round 
about, 

iden fame immortal for every rustic 
out; 

Writes everything a “ paragon” that wears a 
woman’s frock 

Tho’ sporting visage tough enough to stop an 
eight-day clock ; 

'Lowever, “local taffy” is the thing by meas- 
ure sold— 

His briefest ‘: editorial” you can not buy for 
gold! 


The “ne’er-do-well,” with elbows portruding 
through the rents 

Of threadbare coat and linen, when finally he 
scents 

A job to drive delivery and grocer’s mule to 
groom, 

Accepts a fine position in Merchant's count- 
ing room!” 
sleepy 

wince !— 

You'd pass without suspecting a “ famous mer- 
chant prince!” 

The callow pettifogger whose ways and means 
are dark, 

Is “ Rising Young Attorney,” who’s “ bound to 
make his mark!” 


The corner grocer—O Ananias, 


He praised his townsmen living, wrote dirges 
for them dead— 

Their faults and foibles hidden to show their 
worth instead. 

Did homely daughter marry a worthless son 
and heir, 

A double-column “leader” rehearsed “the grand 
affair!” 

When money panics threatened reliantly he 
stood, 

Accepting legal tender in ‘‘ garden truck” or 
wood ; 

And melons, squash and pumpkins were coined 
when at the mint 

Of Impecunious Hardup who ran the “ ready 
print.” 


He wrestled with hard fortune for many weary 


years, 

And boomed the town and county unheeding 
jibes and jeers; 

He watched the straggling shanties to stately 
mansions change, 

And fertile farms and meadows usurp the old 
“ free range; 

He advertised the country but did the poorer 

Tow, 

Till all deriding him as ‘fogyish 
and slow,” 

Induced a steam-power paper in a stylish 
“primer dress,” 

To strike the burgh supplanting his Washing- 
ton Hand Press. 


Then folks shook off the old love to patronize 
the new, 

And debtors dodged the sanctum and friends 
grew cold and few; 

As still the times grew harder he hoped for 
better days, 
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And “laid” to catch Subscriber who stops but 
never pays ; 
One day D. Linquent settling up; the editor did 


cry, 

“This vast straw breaks the camel’s back, but 
hark you, when 1 die 

The column rules turn over and keep my 
memory green, 

For epitaph write ‘Boomer,’ and sign the 
same ‘ Has Been!’” 

James Graham. 


SALLIE STOWE’S AFFINITY. 


Sallie Stowe, the ranchman’s daughter, 
look derisively upon the handsome 
young cowboy who had asked her to be 
his wife. 

*¢ You ain’t my affinerty.” she haught- 
ily answered. ‘‘ Parson Bush says every 
gal has her affinerty an’ that he’ll come 
along w’en it’s the will o’ the Master, an’ 
that nothin’ but trouble ever comes from 
gals not a-waitin’ fur their affinerties as 
pervided by natur’. You ar’ some gal’s 
affinerty, Bob, an’ it’s downright wicked 
fur you to try to bulge in ahead 0’ some 
other affinerty an’ tie onto his gal.” 

Rancher Stowe, to whom Parson 
Bush stood as the true standard ot spir- 
itual advisers, was also a firm believer in 
the fact that nature had predestined the 
whole matrimonial business, and that 
somewhere in the land Sallie’s true 
affinity was awaiting the call to step for- 
ward and claim her as a divine right. 

‘* How’ll I know ’im w’en he comes, 
dad?” she had asked over and over 
again, and the old man’s stereotyped 
reply had always been : 

Ver heart ’Il tell you, Cis. You'll 
feel it a-throbbin’ an’ a cavortin’ ’round 
in a onusual manner, an’ you'll feel 
drawn t’ords ’im an’ feel yerself a yearn- 
in’ arter im. W’en them symptoms come 
on you, you’ll know that’s yer ’finity, an’ 
you must cut loose an’ make yer best 
play to ketch on. Even ’finities may 
need coaxin’, Cis; not by word o’ mouth, 
but by sighs an’ looks that’d be onmod- 
est, p’raps, only to’rds them as is ’fini- 
ties.”’ 

Sallie went to town one day, and 
from her young girl friends heard won- 
derful things of a woman fortune-teller 
who had located there for a short time. 

‘*She war’ born with a veil on,” said 
one, ‘‘ an’ she’s the seventh darter ©’ the 
seventh son an’ war’ born at 7 o’clock in 
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the ‘mornin’ o’ the seventh day o’ the 
seventh month, an’ folks that’s born that 
away kin see the futer’ an’ the past jes’ 
as plain as wekin see the steers a- 
feedin’ on the range. Mam says so, an’ 
she’s a-goin’ this afternoon +o see if it’s 
true w’at folks says about dad a-bein’ un- 
lawfully struck on Jim Darr’s widder,” 

This set Sallie to thinking. Might not 
the prober into the mysteries of the 
future be able to tell her who her affinity 
was, and when he would come to claim 
his bride? In an hour she was in the 
fortune-teller’s mystic apartments. 

The bright looking seventh daughter 
told her that it would require a big silver 
dollar for each one of her eyes to blind 
them from the present and direct their 
glances into the future. Sallie replied 
that her father even then was negotivting 
the sale of a herd of beef steers which 
had been driven in the previous day, and 
that she would go to him and as soon as 
he received the money from the sale she 
would return with the necessary fee. 
Her retreating footsteps could yet be 
heard when a neat-looking young man 
entered the room. He was handsome, 
well dressed, wore a silken black mus- 
tache, and seemed to beon’very intimate 
terms with the madam. They held an 
earnest consultation, which was broken 
by the sound of Sallie’s returning foot- 
steps in the hallway. The young man 
stepped into an adjoining room as she 
rapped at the door. 

“Dad got his money—two thousand 
clean dollars—an’ give me ten of’em,an’ 
thar’s your two. Now tell me w’at the 
future is a-hidin’ in her lap fur me.” 

‘* Your heart is set on one especial 
point, and you would know of that,” the 
woman said. ‘‘I can read your desire. 
You would know of your future hus- 
band ” 

‘‘That’s a dead center shot, ma’am. 
The parson says I have an affinerty 
sloshin’ ’round somewher’ in the world, 
an’ I want to know who he is an’ w’en 
he’s a-comin’.” 

The woman laid back in her reclining 
chair and closed her eyes. Her muscle 
twitched, and her face was distorted as 
if with pain. When Sallie became 
thoroughly alarmed and was about to cry 
out for help, the madam spoke: 

see the home of aranchman. There 
are cattle grazing around it, and there 
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are fowls inthe yard. A young man ap-= 
proaches and asks for food and shelter 
for the night. He isa handsome, nicely- 
dressed, has a beautiful black silken 
mustache, and a smile that would en- 
trance any woman. He is rich, very 
rich, and mutters to himself as he ap- 
proaches the house that some irresistible 
power ‘seems to be drawing him thither. 
A maiden meets him at the door. ’Tis 
you, miss, for I can very plainly see 
your features. He enters, and the doo; 
closes behind him. I see a wedding 
You are the bride, and the young man 
of the silken mustache is the groom. 
You are fashionably clad in silks, and 
diamonds gleam from yeur hair and from 
a costly necklace about your neck. I 
see a honeymoon tour to a far-away 
country, and then a palatial home ina 
large city over which you preside as 
mistress.” 

‘* W’en is he a-comin’ ?”’ Sallie gasped, 
quivering with excitement. 

‘*The date before my eyes is 
August 15th. Let me see—this is the 
14th. He will come to-morrow, miss.” 

Sallie seemed to be treading on air as 
she flew along the street to tell her 
father the wonderful news. The old 
man stared in amazement, and said: 

‘“*T knowed it. I knowed it, Cis. I 
knowed he war’ a comin’, an’ that he 
wa’nt no common, every-day man. We 
must tote home a lot o’ extras in the 
eatin’ line, fur I reckon he’s used to fine 
feedin’.” 

The wagon was loaded with the very 
best the far Western market afforded 
when it halted at the door of the Stowe 
ranch. Sleep came not to Sallie’s couch 
that night, so full were her thoughts 
of the morrow and of the heavenly 
future with the affinity so soon to come. 

It was four o’clock the followiffg after- 
noon. All day long Sallie and her father 
had cast anxious glances through the 
window, and when away down the road 
amoving speck caught their eyes and grew 
larger and larger until it developed into a 
human form, their hearts beat rapidly 
and their breath came in spasmodic 
gasps. 

He opened the gate. It was indeed 
he—the neat, tasty dress, the black 
silken mustache; and, when he noted 
the faces in the window, even the 
woman-entrancing smile was there. 
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‘You let ’im in, dad. I’m all ker- 
jumixed,” the girl tremblingly whis- 
pered. 

‘-No; the woman said she seed you 
a-doin’ it, an’ we musn’t do nuthin’ to bust 
the charm at this stage o’ the game. 
har’shis knock. Goan’ welcome him.” 

He entered and the door closed behind 
him. Our eyes, like those of the proph- 
etess, are blinded to the occurrences in- 
side. 

The girl and her father were early astir 
the next morning, preparing a royal 
breaktast for their handsome guest. 
Eight, nine o’clock, and he had not yet 
made his appearance. 

The old man came rushing from a 
side room, his face a picture of conster- 
nation. 

Sallie,*my money’s gone—every dod- 
blasted cent I got fur the steers. The 
drawer I locked it in has been bruk open, 
an’ the wide open winder shows where 
the thief got in. Jump a hoss, quick, 
an’ gallop to town an’ find out from the 
fortin’ woman who tuk it an’ whar’ he is, 
wile I kick out the neighbors an’ s’arch 
the country.” 

Sallie rode rapidly to town, and there 
learned that the fortune-teller had gone 
away on a night train, and with her was 
a handsome young man with a black 
silken mustache. 

Captain Jack Crawford. 


A RELUCTANT AVOWAL. 


Stole dat million ? No, sah, no! 
Stop dat bizness long ergo. 

Stole dat million? Wat I kur 
Fer watermillions dar er here? 
Why, boss, I wouldrr’t steal er flea 
Bedout de critter hopp’d on me. 


Ole mosser sed hit want no harm 

Ter take er million frum de farm, 
Wot’s layin roun des in de way. 

Ob coas de thing ain’ dar ter stay ; 
Kf t}wus, t’would sen hits roots eroun, 
En shoot em deeper in de groun. 


Watermillions made ter eat; 

Dat’s de reason dey so sweet. 

Nigger lub er million, too; 

Sholy, mun, now dat he do. 
Blong’d ter Mars John Caar, I did; 
Wuz his driver; allers rid 

Ter church on meetin days, en sich ; 
Kaze ole mosser he wuz rich. 


He sail eroun en smoke cegaars, 
En ride his fambly on de caars. 
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His han’s dey hilt deyselves too good 
Ter steal er million, ef dey could. 
Stole dat million, sah! Who, me? 
Sholy, boss, hit couldn’t be! 

I nuver steals, sah; thank my Gawd, 
I sez my praars straight at de Lawd. 


Yasser, dar wuz rines erbout, 

I do’n know de kaze; bedout 

Dem other niggers lef em dar 
Wharf lks could see em ebry whar. 
I had dis million in my shirt, 

But des wuz wipen off de dirt, 
Kaze right whar dat’ar barlow hit 
‘Twas stickin full er dirt en grit. 


De rines? Oh, yasser, boss; dat’s so; 
My foot hit cotch’d de vine, yer know; 
I kinder stumbl’d; loss my holt; 

Fuss thing J know'd, de million’s pult, 
En den I stop, en look, en sed :— 

“Is she yaller meat er red?” 

Right dar upon de groun I sot— 

I want er gwinter let er rot, 


Kaze hit’s er sin ter fro erway 

What you mought want some other day. 
But as ter stealin’, disyer han’ 

Is nuver stole frum narry man, 

Black er white, on top de yearth, 

Sense de Lawd he gimme birth. 


I goes ter church, en sez my praars; 
Yer do’n ketch me wid foolish ars 

Lak dese young niggers, sense de war, 
What’s got less sense den dey is jaw. 


Howcum I eat dat million, boss? 
Now, sholy ’tain’ no gret big loss 
Ter nobody, dat I kin see, 

Kaze millions oughter all be free. 
Did I tuck hit, sah, yer say ? 

I'll answer dat, sah, right erway :— 
J ain’ ergwinter tell no lie; 

I tuck de million; tole yer why. 
Ef you'd er axed me dat befo 

I would er tole yer; to be sho. 

But takin things ain’ nigh so bad 
Es stealin what somebody had. 

De takin ob dat million, sab, 

I'll fess erfo Ole Mosser’s bar. 

En he will say : ‘‘ Come, Sam,walk in, 
Ter take er million ain’ no sin.” 


F. M. Means. 


The political campaign of the fall of 
1884 was of unusual interest to the peo- 
ple of Tennessee. The congressional, 
gubernatorial and legislative elections 
were exciting on account of the local 
issues involved, and, besides, we were 
to vote for our choice for president, 
which rendered the campaign more 
interesting, as the Democrats had a good 
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‘‘ fighting chance” to elect their candi- 
date. 

The Democratic executive committee, 
whose headquarters were at Nashville, 
had the State well organized, and at 
every county site there was a ‘‘ Central 
Democratic Club” which had its auxil- 
iary clubs in every civil district in the 
county. Two weeks before the election 
a circular letter was sent out from the 
State executive committee to every club 
in the State,requesting an immediate poll 
of the voters in each district and a report 
at once of the result. 

I had mounted my horse for a little 
business trip over on the head waters of 
‘* Peyton’s Creek,” and, as I was passing 
through the village, I was hailed by 
Squire Young, the president of the 
‘Carmack Democratic Club” of our 
township. 

“‘ Going over in the Black Jack neigh- 
borhood?” he inquired, as he threw 
down a piece of pine box top and slowly 
brushed the shavings from his lap. 

‘* Not exactly on my route,” I replied, 
‘*but if I can be of any service to you 
*twon’t be much out of my way.” 

‘“Well, if ’tain’t too much trouble, 
wish you’d come back by Johnson’s and 
see how he’s going to vote.” 

I assured him that it would not be any 
trouble, and asI rode away he picked 
up his pine stick and slowly resumed his 
usual job of whittling. 

Johnson was a new-comer, and was 
comparatively unknown; in fact, about 
all the information we had about this in- 
dividual was that a man by that name 
had moved into the ‘‘ Black Jack neigh- 
borhood”’ from North Carolina, and 
had been a resident of Tennessee long 
enough to entitle him to a vote. He 
never came to town, never attended 
church, and was a stranger to his nearest 
neighbor. A tow-headed boy ‘‘ rid the 
turn to the mill,” and Mrs. Johnson 
came to the village occasionally with 
‘*’seng and aigs,” for which she got in 
exchange a ‘‘passul of coffee and dye- 
stuffs.” 

En route home late that afternoon, I 
left the “ big road” near the summit of 
Mace’s Hill, and, following a hog path 
through a growth of papaws, I suddenly 
came to a ‘‘clearing,” in the center of 
which stood the habitation of the John- 
Seated in a chair under the shade 


sons. 
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of a scrub beech, that stood a few feet 
from the door of a double log cabin, was 
a red headed, freckled-faced woman en- 
gaged in peeling apples and smoking a 
cob pipe. To the left of her was a boy 
asleep in the grass, and on her right 
another was stretched at full length wit) 
his face close to the ground, imploring a 
doodle-bug to quit the darkness of his 
subterranean habitation and come to 
the bright light of the surface. In the 
‘*truck patch” a few yards in the rear of 
his mother the big boy of the family 
lazily wielded a weeding-hoe, while two 
more of her male offspring were grace- 
fully ‘‘skinning the cat” on the low 
limbs of the beech. 

The clatter of my horse’s feet in the 
rocky lane as he approached the bars 
in a brisk ‘‘fox-trot”’ aroused several 
mangy curs from their afternoon naj ; 
but as they started towards me in full cry, 
the woman pelted the oldest one with 
stones, at the same time exclaiming in a 
loud, squeaky voice, ‘‘Go back, you 
yaller varmint! Beauregard, git offen 
that ground and drive Bragg under the 
house. Light, mister; he won’t bite. 
Wake up thar, Stonewall, and take the 
stranger’s critter. Bob Lee, you come 
down outen that there tree and fetch a 
pail er water.” 

‘‘T thank you, madam, but I haven't 
time to get down—just wanted to see 
your husband on—” 

‘¢ Jeff Davis, jump on Old Forrest and 
ride over to the new ground and tell 
Andrew Jackson Johnson to—” 

‘*Excuse me madam,” I politely in- 
terrupted ; ‘‘ my business is not important, 
and I can see Mr Johnson some other 
day,” and with a promise to ‘ call again 
when passing,” I said good day and de- 
parted. But just as I was tugning the 
point of the Knob I heard a woman sing- 
ing and shouting : 


*¢ Dixie land is the land of cotton, cinnamon 
seed an’—” 


‘¢ Bob Toombs, come down outen that 
tree and rock Winnie Davis to sleep. I 
do believe that young ’un will bawl her- 
self inter spasms.” 

It was late when I reached home, but 
I stopped long enough on the corner 
where the club was in session to tell 
’Squire Young that Johnson was a Dem- 
ocrat. John H. Crain. 
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